




















ios) COIS OF WORK 


FOR THIS GRADER -BULLDOZER 


with its exclusive All-Wheel Drive 
and All-Wheel Steer 


Place a bulldozer on an Austin-Western Power 
Grader and you have a combination that can 
really speed up the work. All-Wheel Drive pro- 
vides power-at-the-blade for rough, tough work. 
All-Wheel Steer makes the outfit surprisingly 
maneuverable . . . can be used to angle the bull- 
dozer. Many jobs of heavy bulldozing can best 
be done with tractor-bulldozers, but there is lots 
of work for which this Grader-Bulldozer is per- 
fectly suited, and on which it will save both time 
and money. Austin-Western Works, Construction 
Equipment Division, Baldwin-Lima- Hamilton 
Corporation, Aurora, Illinois. 


ie . 
Blocking a terrace end. 


* 
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Filling a deep gully, eating its way across valuable cropland. 


AUSTIN-WESTERN WORKS 


BALDWIN-LIMA-HAMILTON 
Const t Equipment Division 
OTHER DIVISIONS: Eddystone e Lima e 
Electronics & Instrumentation e Hamilton e 
Loewy-Hydropress « Standard Steel Works 
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forest products for tomorrow are growing on tree farms today... 


Quality homes of wood are still America’s 
best building buy. Many of the finest are 
built of beautiful west coast lumber sold 
under Weyerhaeuser’s 4-Square trademark. 


All across America, tree farm lands that were harvested to provide wood 
for past and present generations are green with growing trees. Rooted in 
rich forest soil amid the stumps of their elders, these new timber crops 
will supply an abundance of useful forest products to meet future needs. 
This pattern of harvesting and restocking can go on indefinitely through 
proper management of commercial timberlands. 

Forestry techniques used on Weyerhaeuser tree farms, for example, are 
intended to maintain a perpetual balance in the cycle of tree growth and 
harvest. By measuring the amount of new wood being grown on company 
lands, our foresters are able to establish the volume of merchantable 
timber to be cut. After each harvest, the land is put back into production 
through planned reforestation programs. These practices, together with 
constant protection against fire, insects and disease will enable our 
timberlands to produce a continuous flow of wood... forever. 

The prophecy of a steady rise in the future demand for wood emphasizes 
the importance of good forestry today. Write us at Box A, Tacoma, Wash., 
for a free booklet on industrial forestry, Promise of the Trees. 


Weyerhaeuser Timber Company 4444 


making forestlands serve America better by scientific management 
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The AFA 


The American Forestry Association, publishers of Ameri- 
can Forests, is a national organization — independent and 
non-political in character — for the advancement of intelli- 
gent management and use of forests and related resources 
of soil, water, wildlife and outdoor recreation. Its pur- 
pose is to create an enlightened public appreciation of 
these resources and the part they play in the social and 
economic life of the nation. Created in 1875, it is the 
oldest national forest conservation organization in America. 
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GROWING MINE 


Ever hear of a growing mine? We have one in the Seaboard Southeast—our 
forests. 


Unlike gold, silver or other mines which eventually become exhausted, the “Green 
Gold” of our forests can be made to yield in perpetual supply. Under sound forest 
management, more and more forest properties in the South are being operated on a 
sustained yield basis and in many instances yearly growth exceeds annual drain. 


Thus the “gold mine” of wood cellulose in the forests of the Seaboard Southeast 
continues to grow, despite constant use, furnishing vitally needed timber for our 
rapidly growing wood-using industries. 


For more than two decades the Industrial Department of the Seaboard Air Line 
Railroad, through its forestry division, has worked unceasingly with landowners and 
various interested agencies for the promotion of sound forestry practices in the six 
southeastern states served by the company’s lines. 


industrial Department 
Seaboard Air Line Railroad Company 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


THROUGH THE HEART OF THE SOUTH 








George 


EORGE Harris Collingwood, 

head of the Natural Resources 
Section, Legislative Reference Serv- 
ice, Library of Congress, and former 
chief forester for The American For- 
estry Association, died suddenly at 
his home in Washington, D. C. on 
April 2, at the age of 67. 

Mr. Collingwood was a _ profes- 
sional forester who had a sustained 
record of continuing accomplish- 
ment in forestry and in conservation. 
In recognition of these achievements, 
AFA awarded him the 1956 Distin- 
guished Service Award in the field 
of General Service. He was also a 
man of the highest personal integ- 
rity, respected by everyone who came 
in contact with him for his honesty 
and forthrightness. 

He began his forestry career in 
1911 as a forest ranger on the Apache 
National Forest, after graduating 
from Michigan State College. Then 
in 1913 he left the Forest Service to 
attend the University of Munich, 
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Harris Collingwood 


and later studied at the University 
of Michigan, where he received a 
Master’s Degree in Economics. 

Mr. Collingwood then joined the 
Department of Forestry at Cornell 
University as assistant extension pro- 
fessor of forestry. While there he 
introduced the system of demonstra- 
tion areas of managed forests on 
farms, and took a leading part in 
the forest planting program — then 
at its height in New York State. His 
next assignment was extension for- 
ester for the Department of Agricul- 
ture in Washington, where he was 
largely responsible for the develop- 
ment of the farm forestry extension 
program in the state colleges of agri- 
culture under the Clarke-McNary 
Act of 1924. 

As forester for The American For- 
estry Association, 1928 to 1940, Mr. 
Collingwood directed much of the 
association’s educational work. In 
his articles for American Forests, he 
was fearless and outspoken in discuss- 


ing proposed changes in federal and 
state forestry legislation, develop- 
ments in industry, and programs de- 
signed to help the owners of farm 
woodlands. His writings, always lu- 
cid and to the point, made him a 
recognized authority on the history, 
policy, legislation and development 
in the whole field of the conserva- 
tion of the natural resources. 

Mr. Collingwood served as head 
of the Forest Conservation Division 
of the National Lumber Manufac- 
turers Association from 1940 to 1946. 
He helped to establish the construc- 
tive “Industry Program” which has 
characterized that organization in 
recent years. In 1948, Mr. Colling- 
wood was named research director 
of agricultural activities on the 
Hoover Commission on Organiza- 
tion of the Executive Branch of Gov- 
ernment; and in 1949, he served as 
forestry consultant of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 

(Turn to page 51) 
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Let's Get the Job Done! 


President Johnston: 

Congratulations to you, the Board of 
Directors and the staff of The American 
Forestry Association for the recent articles 
and editorials on “Getting the Job Done.” 
I have long known what the association 
stands for, but I believe you have, in this 
instance, aroused interest which has been 
latent for some time. 

We, in state forestry, need your help to 
do a job which has been deferred through 
lack of interest, funds, personnel and gen- 
eral public acceptance of a definite pro- 
gram. I say lack of interest because we 
have had a great many forces at work to 
keep down the states’ cooperative efforts 
in this field. There has never been any or- 
ganized effort on the part of the state for- 
estry organizations to prevent private enter- 
prise from doing what it should. In fact, 
we encourage it wherever possible. 

Again, congratulations and best wishes to 
you and members of your staff. 

Joseph F. Kaylor 

Director, 

Department of Forests and Parks 
Annapolis, Maryland 


Editor: 

I have read with a great deal of interest 
your editorial in the January issue of the 
AMERICAN Forests, “Let’s Get the Job 
Done.” 

This is to commend you for your vigor- 
ous championship for help for the small 
landowner and increased aid in forest fire 
control, 

You are undoubtedly going to get varied 
Teactions to the views expressed; however, 
if there are better solutions to the prob- 
lems, somebody should come forward with 
them. 

Here in North Carolina we have upward 
to 250,000 owners of small woodland areas. 
These ownerships comprise about two-thirds 
of the forest acreage of the state, a stagger- 
ing forestry problem in itself. Out of our 
100 counties we still lack funds to extend 
forest fire control to 12 counties. 

Give us some more! 

F. H. Claridge 
State Forester 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


(Quickening interest on the part of the 
Public in the nation’s small woodlands is 
reflected in increasingly heavy mail being 
received by American Forests, much of it 
advocating a full dress review of the whole 
subject, as advocated by Forest Service 
Chief R. E. McArdle on page 14 of this 
issue. Another point of view will be pre- 
sented next month in a lengthy letter from 
Prof. Emanuel Fritz, of Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia.—Editor.) 
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Grazing in Utah 


We would like to call to your attention 
a statement made in the January issue of 
AMERICAN Forests entitled “Our Social Re- 
sponsibilities,” by Dr. Walter P. Cottam. 

Dr. Cottam, for a number of years, has 
apparently felt that grazing—by domestic 
livestock, at least—should not be counte- 
nanced as one of the legitimate multiple 
uses of our national forests. Therefore, in 
his article in your January issue he is ap- 
parently trying to create the impression 
that the feed which our national forests 
provide for livestock is absurdly low and 
therefore of little or no consequence. Dr. 
Cottam states, “No one could deny that the 
economic health of the grazing industry is 
important to the West, but we must realize 
also that in the eleven western states cattle 
depend on all of the national forests for 
only 3.6 per cent of their feed and sheep 
for less than 6 per cent.” 

We do not believe Dr. Cottam’s figures 
give an accurate picture of the value of the 
forage on the national forests to the live- 
stock population of the western states. 
Apparently his percentages are based on 
the entire livestock population of the eleven 
western states and the number of animal 
unit months of use on the national forests. 
If this use were related to the number of 
livestock actually grazing on the national 
forests, the percentages would be higher. 
Dr. Cottam also did not state that stock- 
men owning 6.1 per cent of the cattle and 
horse population of the eleven western 
states and 22 per cent of the stock sheep 
population of these eleven western states 
depend on the national forests as a vital 
link during the summer months to com- 
plete their year-round feed requirements. 
Removal of that vital link would in most 
instances render useless the operations dur- 
ing the balance of the year, approximately 
nine months, on the base ranch properties 
and on the public domain grazing lands. 

He also failed to take into consideration 
that it is on the high range of the national 
forests that livestock have a fattening ra- 
tion. For the remaining portion of the year 
it is more or less a sustaining ration. This 
fact increases the value of the national for- 
est grazing which is not reflected in Dr. 
Cottam’s figures. 


A few years ago the number of livestock 
grazing on our national forests was consid- 
erably higher. If Dr. Cottom does not al- 
ready know it, I am sure he can confirm 
the fact, if he cares to, that the reductions 
in the use of domestic livestock on the na- 
tional forests have been replaced with an 
equal or greater number of deer, elk and 
other wildlife. 

If this vital link in the year-round oper- 
ations of these owners of livestock in the 


eleven western states were severed, it would 
in most instances mean liquidation of 
ranches with a population of 1,085,551 cat- 
tle and horses and 2,707,969 head of sheep. 
These figures represent the number of live- 
stock permitted to graze on the national 
forests in the eleven western states during 
1956. The figures for 1957 will soon be is- 
sued and will probably not vary greatly 
from these. A liquidation of this magni- 
tude would have a substantial impact on 
the economy of a number of western regions 
and especially on the tax structure for such 
necessities as schools and roads. 


The liquidation of our flocks and herds 
also brings up the question of how we are 
going to meet the protein food require- 
ments of our rising population. Reports we 
have seen indicate that by 1975 the popu- 
lation of these United States will have in- 
creased to 230 million. Estimates based on 
U. S. Department of Agriculture reports 
indicate that if the American people are 
to get three square meals a day, we must 
produce 50 per cent more cattle and 28 per 
cent more sheep. We wonder how this 
could be accomplished if Dr. Cottam suc- 
ceeds in his crusade to eliminate these large 
numbers of cattle and sheep. It must be 
remembered that once liquidated our live- 
stock population, unlike crops and flowers, 
can not be built up in a single season. The 
process is a long slow one. 

Maybe it is Dr. Cottam’s idea that our 
beef steaks and lamb chops could be re- 
placed with venison and elk meat. Also, if 
the grass in the wilderness areas through 
further curtailment of grazing becomes so 
tall that it is a fire hazard, perhaps it 
could be cut and we could use some of it 
in our diets to replace the lamb and beef 
no longer in production. Or possibly we 
won’t have too much of a fire hazard from 
tall grass if the deer and elk replace the 
domestic livestock population, which Dr. 
Cottam would apparently like to see re- 
moved entirely from our national forests. 

Edwin E. Marsh 

Executive Secretary 

National Wool Growers Association 
414 Crandall Building 

Salt Lake City, Utah 


The California Study 


Editor: 

I have read the very interesting report 
of Samuel T. Dana on forest ownership in 
California which appears in the March 
AMERICAN Forests. It is apparent that Mr. 
Dana has gone into the subject very thor- 
oughly and given the problem a great deal 
of study. 

I am sorry, however, that he seems to 
conclude that the subject needs still further 





study—as so many inconclusive studies seem 
to nowadays. But I am still sorrier to see 
that he has failed to come to grips with 
the basic issue in forest ownership of Cali- 
fornia. 

The climate of California is a Mediter- 
ranean climate—dry summers and wet win- 
ters, not greatly different from the climate 
of Lebanon on whose mountains King Solo- 
mon logged off the famed cedars. A cli- 
matic condition such as this is very deli- 
cately balanced. Once the forests are re- 
moved by cutting, overgrazing or fire or a 
combination of these, they are extremely 
difficult to re-establish because the dry sum- 
mers make it almost impossible for young 
tree seedlings to survive without the pro- 
tection of an overstory of trees. 

The important point in this is that long 
term, continuous and stable ownership of 
forest land is the only guarantee that the 
forest has a chance for survival. And this 
ownership must be accompanied by enlight- 
ened management such as that given by the 
U. S. Forest Service. This chain of con- 
tinuity cannot be broken or all is lost. 
Therefore, if Mr. Dana were at all realistic 
and as forceful as he should have been he 
would have made it very clear that there 
is no other form of management and ad- 
ministration which can assure us that Cali- 
fornia forests will be managed on a contin- 
uous basis—an unbroken chain. To risk 
any other is to lose the forest. 

If Mr. Dana returns to my native state 
of Minnesota for his second venture, he is 
in for some interesting pressures of which 
he should be forewarned. There the Wever- 
haeuser and other big company lobbvists 
will lay in wait for him like a cat awaiting 
a mouse. Now that the state and the coun- 
ties have held the cutover and other lands 
ruined more than a generation ago by these 
same people, and now that public monies 
have been spent on fire protection, refor- 
estation and for aiding bankrupt counties 
left by thousands of-acres of tax delinquent 
land, these companies want to get control 
over them again and at much less cost. The 
public land problem in Minnesota can be 
settled by land exchanges. It will be most 
interesting to see how Mr. Dana handles 
this one! 

Norman Skow 
4616 Edgefield Road 
Bethesda 14, Md. 


(People who know Dean Dana well will 
not be greatly concerned regarding his 
ability to handily resist any undue pres- 
sures that might arise, from whatever quar- 
ter.—Editor.) 


Greeley Article 


Editor: 

I was deeply touched by Stewart Hol- 
brook’s superb article, “Greeley Went West,” 
in the March issue. As one of Greeley’s 
men, I can testify that Holbrook’s picture 
is exactly right and that the attributes of 
the Colonel are as he sets them forth. 

I was privileged to serve under Greeley 
in Region 3 of the Forest Service (the 
Southwest) and later when I, too, had “in- 
filtrated” into the forest industries, I was 
an ardent admirer of the Colonel’s career 
on the West Coast—and indeed nationally. 

There is no doubt in my mind that Bill 
Greeley was the foremost forester that this 
country has produced and your tribute to 
him, with Dean Garratt’s editorial, is both 
timely and well deserved. 

Following an S. A. F. meeting in Port- 
land, Oregon, in 1945, Greeley and I went 
to Longview through a recent heavy blow- 
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down that partly blocked the highway. I 
commented on the strong wind. Said the 
Colonel: “Think nothing of it. Just a Co- 
lumbia river breeze.” So the Colonel today 
might comment on our present national 
hysteria as “just a river breeze.” 

A. B. Recknagel 

Consulting Forester 

107 Cayuga Heights Road 

Ithaca, N. Y. 


(This was the first of many letters received 
by American Forests on the Greeley article. 
Others will be published next month.— 
Editor.) 


Valley Forge Cleanup 
Editor: 

Believing that you are always interested 
in Valley Forge State Park and the various 
clean-up operations which followed the Boy 
Scout Jamboree, I want to tell you of an 
incident that happened here on Febru- 
ary 25. 

The majority of the burnable debris 
from the 1957 Boy Scout Jamboree in the 
Valley Forge State Park was placed in one 
of the large quarries in the state reserva- 
tion and within about 100 yards of the 
maintenance shed. The size of this quarry 
is about the size of a large baseball field. 
We had three large piles, each approximate- 
ly the size of a large barn, some as much 
as 150’ long, 100’ wide and 70’ high; such 
piles could be referred to as right field, 
another center field and another left field. 
The material was mostly trash, crating and 
cardboard filled with trash. 

We had intended to burn up all of these 
piles as soon as they were covered with 
snow and at the base of each we had pre- 
pared a kindling spot. We were all set to 
burn on Monday, February 24, with more 
than one foot of snow covering much of 
the adjoining park area. As a safety pre- 
caution we had decided to burn the piles 
one at a time. 

At 7:00 A.M. on February 25, we set fire 
to the pile at right field, and in several min- 
utes over one-half of this was a burning 
inferno, when out dashed several large rac- 
coons, their backs and tails ablaze. One 
large raccoon dove into the kindling spot 
in center field location and that started, 
and it was not long before the third pile 
was also ablaze, so that the best plans of 
rodents and men often are altered by some 
of the critters that occupy these piles of 
debris. (Insofar as we know, the Scouts 
may have brought some of these raccoons 
along.) 

We did have fire lanes around the area 
and after eight days all of the burnable 
material had been consumed. 

W. P. Moll 

District Forester 

Valley Forge Forest District 
Port Kennedy, Pennsylvania 


New Type NF Proposed 


Editor: 

AMERICAN Forests has already devoted 
considerable space to the controversy over 
the disposition of the forest and range lands 
of the Klamath Indian Reservation. Since 
the matter is not yet resolved, another idea 
may be worth considering—setting up a 
special kind of national forest. 

I am opposed to further acquisition of 
forest land by the federal government, but 
one can never be certain how the ball will 
bounce in Congress. If Congress decides 
against a sale to private owners, it will like- 
ly prefer buying the lands and _ incorpo- 


rating them into the national forest s\<tem, 

Should this be the decision, then | ‘hink 
Congress should consider proclaiming these 
lands, upon their purchase, as a special 
type of national forest. It would be dis. 
tinct from all other national forests as to 
the business management aspects but would 
be part of the national forest system in all 
other aspects. 

The Klamath Indian forest would he set 
up and managed just as though it were a 
private business. The purchase price would 
be set up as a debt to be amortized gradu- 
ally from receipts as was done for the O & C 
forest lands. Instead of paying 25°%, of the 
receipts to the counties in lieu of taxes, it 
would be taxed like any other similar pri- 
vate business, similarly situated. Congres- 
sional appropriations for its management 
would be regarded as a loan for working 
capital to be paid back with interest. It 
would be managed for realizing a reason- 
able profit. There would be no free-use 
permits; recreational and other collateral 
uses would be charged for; all sales, as at 
present, would be made on a bid basis. 
Books would be kept exactly as in any pri- 
vate business and corporation income taxes 
would be paid. Any profit, after a reason- 
able annual pay-off on the purchase price 
debt would be turned into the national 
treasury and applied on the national debt. 

Whatever restrictions or inhibitions the 
federal government would place on a pri- 
vate purchaser would apply to this special 
forest as well. 

Should you publish this I am sure some 
readers will regard this as a facetious sug- 
gestion. But I am very serious about it. 
We need a “pilot plant” operation such as 
this would be to answer a number of ques- 
tions that foresters, timberland owners and 
laymen would like to have answered. 

The pilot plant forest would be valuable 
for pointing out: 

1. The contrast between public and pri- 
vate management as to problems, costs, 
methods, inhibitions, etc. 

The business aspects of actual sus- 
tained yield operations. 

The problems of planning for sus- 
tained yield. 

The influence of market conditions, 
product variety and changes, by-prod- 
ucts, etc., on the cost-income relation- 
ship. 

The possibility of operating a public 
property at a profit. 

The reaction of the personnel and 
general public (unreasonable local de- 
mands could be better countered when 
it is understood that the forest is not 
a philanthropic venture) . 

Such a pilot plant forest would become in 
a short time a most valuable yardstick for 
solving management problems and for de- 
termining actual costs. It would serve as 
an excellent training area for supervisory 
personnel of other national forests. 

Since two federal departments—Agricul- 
ture and Interior—are actually in the tim- 
ber management, selling and growing busi- 
ness, and make sales totalling above 150 
million dollars, it is imperative that the 
stockholders — the public — have assurance 
that claims for forestry are reasonable and 
that the business is conducted profitably. 

The proposed disposal of the Klamath 
Indian forests, if not sold to private oper- 
ators, offers an opportunity for answering 
vital forest and range land problems that 
should not be overlooked. 

Emanuel Fritz 
102 The Uplands _ 
Berkeley 5, California 
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By JAMES B. CRAIG 


NORTHWEST — After pretty much disassociating itself from the common effort to work out 
the Klamath Indian termination problem, the lumber industry last month made 
its move. Meanwhile, things had been going well in Washington. Senator Neu- 
berger (Oregon), who had introduced his own bill advocating government purchase 
of the lands, joined forces with Interior Secretary Seaton. Many people believe 
the Secretary's bill is tantamount to the same thing as government purchase 
although his measure would give industry first crack at the Indian timber — 
but on very high terms due to what conservationists regard as his responsibility 
both to the Indians and to future generations. AFA is for the Seaton bill. 


THEN, JUST.BEFORE THE EASTER RECESS OF CONGRESS, THE INDUSTRY MOVED. On the eve the 
Seaton bill was to be presented to the full Senate Interior Committee, industry 
unleashed a blitzkrieg of telegrams to committee members calling for the defeat 
of both the Neuberger and Seaton proposals. Senator Neuberger, who has tried 
hard to work the matter out, hit the ceiling. So did Northwest newspapers. 
Neuberger called the move by the National Lumber Manufacturers Association and 
the Western Pine Association "cowardly." The staid Portland Oregonian let fly 
with another haymaker at the industry. Said the Oregonian coldly, " .. . The 
Western Pine Association and the National Lumber Manufacturers Association do 
not speak for Oregon in this instance." The independent Bend Bulletin bristled 
like a bulldog. Inquired the Bulletin, is this another case of "The Public 


Be Damned?" and then declared the "present action by the lumbermen is repre- 
hensible to say the least." 











IF THE INDUSTRY HAD MANY FRIENDS IN THE NORTHWEST last month, they weren't being very 
vocal. In Washington, associations that had worked for months for an orderly 
termination as opposed to timber liquidation (which would be permitted under 
the termination act) were entirely in sympathy with Senator Neuberger. The 
Senator, they said, has worked hard on this case. He hasn't been arbitrary and 
has tried to obtain a solution agreeable to all that would be in the best 
interests of both the Indians and their resources. Consensus was that Neuberger 
did not deserve this blast from the industry with one AFA member saying, "After 
all, he held two hearings, one here and one in Oregon, and asked those fellows 
to take part. And the only industry that showed up was Weyerhaeuser." 





HOWEVER, some Northwest newSpapers were not completely correct in stating that the 
National Lumber Manufacturers Association had no position on the two bills. It 
did not testify at the hearings, true, but it filed a statement at both 
hearings and to determine the association's position was as easy as making a 
telephone call. As American Forests found out many weeks ago, NLMA opposed 
both the Neuberger and Seaton bills. But AFA was never successful in smoking 
out Western Pine. When AFA's Chief Forester made inquiry, Western Pine politely 
told AFA in effect to "mind its own business." 





(Turn to next page) 
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WHAT'S NEWS ACROSS THE NATION—(Continued) 





AND THAT CAUSED SOME TEMPERS TO FLARE WITHIN AFA itself where the view is held, quite 
properly we think, that "the forests of this nation ARE our business." As one 
long-time member of the association put it rather succinctly, "Who is going to 
run the forest policy of this nation, the public, or one small segment of it, 
namely the lumber industry?" 


AND THAT IS WHAT THIS BUSINESS MAY BE COMING DOWN TO. The association took a licking 
on the Aztec lands case where what was once national forest land is now being 
cutover and sold again for real estate development right in the heart of a 
national forest. Is history to be repeated on the Indian forests? Is it to be 
repeated in Oregon where the public is united in its desire that the Klamath 
lands be managed for the future under sound forestry principles? Is Congress 
going to listen to the public on these matters — which has no axe to grind 
whatsoever — or is it going to listen to one or two lumber associations — 
which very definitely do have axes to grind? Meanwhile, AFA's membership is at 


its highest peak in history and continues to grow. The public does care, we 
believe. 





AS REPORTED, AFA was unsuccessful in obtaining any information or help from the 
Western Pine Association and AFA members could be excused for believing, as 
much of the public is already believing, that this association is for liquida- 
tion of the Indian forests. However, that is not entirely true either. On the 
basis of information from some lumbermen, we believe the pine men do favor some 
form of competent forest management cn the Indian lands. But what they feel 
even more strongly about is that not one more acre of northwest timber shall go 
into the national forests — and that is what they think this whole Neuberger- 
Seaton proposal is all about. And if it became a choice between liquidation of 
the timber and putting it in the national forests, they would choose the former 
course wthout so much as blinking an eye. As George Weyerhaeuser, an enlight- 
ened lumberman, told Neuberger's committee, his industry would regard private 
purchase plus a long term sustained yield covenant (federal regulation) as the 
"lesser of two evils" as compared to public purchase. Some of the pine men 
don't even agree with that. If they have their say, the government isn't going 
to have any finger in the Klamath pie whatsoever. 





THE TELEGRAM BLITZKRIEG by the lumber industry was unquestionably a shrewdly-conceived 
tactical move, at least from a short term standpoint. By moving just before 
the Easter recess, they successfully kept the bill bottled up in committee at a 
moment when time is precious. They may have even licked the bill for good. 

But whether this was a smart move on a long term basis is very doubtful. 
Whether the industry means it that way or not, and we can't honestly believe it 
does, its course of action on the whole Klamath matter is now being interpreted 
by the public as showing its contempt for the public, or what the public desires 
in the public interest. This is a mighty dangerous path for any industry to 
tread or risk treading in this particular day and age. One wonders if their 
almost blind determination to keep any and all land out of national forests at 
all costs isn't warping their good judgment. 





MEANWHILE, AT LEAST TWO AFA MEMBERS in the Northwest have told us that "this would never 
have happened if Bill Greeley were still alive." This sudden revival of 
interest in the life and times of Bill Greeley was largely inspired, of course, 
by Stewart Holbrook's article of last month. After reading the article at least 
two Northwest leaders have been adding some things up. And what they have added 
up is that the lumber industry, at least in this particular instance, has appar- 
ently abdicated all leadership at a time when both Senator Neuberger and the 
public were looking for leadership. Wasn't there anything Western Pine could 
propose — not even converting the forest to a sustained yield unit like the 
Simpson proposition described in this issue? 








COLONEL GREELEY would never have permitted a vacuum to develop such as has come about 
so far as industry is concerned in this Klamath business. When a U. S. Senator 
invited him to be on the record in the public interest he would have been on 
the record. Meanwhile, at the suggestion of a western member, we invite the 
attention of both lumbermen and members of Congress to the sermon on page 34 
by the distinguished Chaplain of theU.S. Senate. Both groups could well afford 
to both read and heed this timely statement. 
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Last month the Forest Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture released its monumental 
Timber Resource Review to the public and 
coupled the event with announcement by Chief 
R. E. McArdle that the service plans to explore 
ways and means for improving the condition of 
the nation’s 4.5 million farm and other small 
forest properties. (See page 14.) 

Both the report and the announcement of 
prospective followup action are of first rank 
importance both to forestry and the public. The 
massive report, the most comprehensive ever 
made in this country, constitutes a needed chal- 
lenge both to the public and to timber growers 
to raise their sights as regards meeting wood 
needs that will nearly double in a few brief years. 
More than that, the Service is serving notice 
that it intends to do something about it. By 
calling a series of regional meetings this fall to 
probe the entire small woodlands situation, the 
service is taking the initiative in this critical 
area. For which the American public should be 
grateful. 

No one, of course, can read and digest a 713- 
page report on the nation’s timber situation in a 
few days or even a few weeks. (One newspaper 
threw its hands up in despair and merely re- 
ported the 713-page volume weighs five pounds 
12 ounces.) Other newspapers were understand- 
ably cautious in their editorial comments due to 
the great amount of careful study it requires. 
But The American Forestry Association, which 
has lived with and supported this review project 
for the last five years can say without the slight- 
est reservation that this is the most important 
forestry document of our time—the Bible on 
which our aims and plans for forestry in the 
next two decades will be largely based. As such, 
the blueprint fills a great need in that it pro- 
vides a necessary yardstick on which we can base 
planning for the future. 

As the report carefully states, no timber 
famine is imminent in the immediate future 
which constitutes a compliment to good work 
that has been done by public and private for- 
estry, especially since World War II. But in 
projecting our wood needs to the year 2000 — 
which in our judgment is the most valuable part 
of the report—the picture is far from rosy. 
These future needs, the report says, are pri- 
marily due to the tremendous population up- 
swing rather than to anticipated increased per 
capita demands. These demands will nearly 
double by 2000; and if they are to be met, we 
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are going to have to get busy and start accelerat- 
ing our effort NOW —and in the next two 
decades. 


“Forestry is not a short-time proposition,” the 
report says. “Where the nation stands in timber 
supply in the year 2000 will depend largely on 
actions taken during the next two decades. Re- 
cent encouraging forestry trends must continue. 
But this is not enough. Acceleration of these 
trends is vital, and to a degree that will startle 
many of us. There are no grounds for com- 
placency. If the timber resources of the Nation 
are to be reasonably abundant at the end of the 
century and if our children and their children 
are to enjoy the same timber abundance that we 
ourselves know, standards and sights must be 
raised. The potential of the land is adequate. 
The opportunity is there.” 


One of the biggest “opportunities” lies in the 
area of four-and-a-half million small forest 
ownerships into which the service is now moving 
for a full dress review and to map a plan of 
attack! Other areas are no less crucial including 
that of fire, insects and disease ravages which 
annually destroy one-fourth of the net growth. 


“Why is the Timber Resource Review impor- 
tant to forestry and what would you hope it 
accomplishes?” readers have asked us. Assistant 
Chief of the Forest Service Edward C. Crafts, 
who directed the project, replied, “Well, I would 
hope: 1) that the report stimulates timber grow- 
ing and forest management by thousands and 
thousands of people who are not now doing so, 
with those people seeing good markets for their 
products opening up for them; 2) I hope that 
the report encourages both public foresters and 
managers of big companies to raise their sights 
in planning for the future — raise them consid- 
erably above the planning level on which some 
of them are now operating; 3) And finally, I 
hope the report alerts the people who control 
forest policy in our country— makes them 
realize that we must greatly accelerate our for- 


estry programs if we are to do the job that needs 
to be done.” 


Only a well-disciplined outfit composed of 
trained professional men could have planned, 
developed and delivered a study of the magni- 
tude of the Timber Resource Review. As we all 
know, it wasn’t clear sailing; but with the back- 
ing of the public and the help of public and 
private forestry the job was done and done well. 

Well done, Forest Service! 





O timber shortage is anticipated 

for the year 2000 if Americans 
begin now to put their forestry house 
in order. The land potential is ade- 
quate. We have the know-how to do 
the job. These are the most signifi- 
cant conclusions to be drawn from 


Forest Service’s 700-page survey, 
“Timber Resources For America’s 
Future,” the most intensive analysis 
of the nation’s forest resources ever 
made with predictions of future 
needs and available supply. 
Throughout the book’s many 
pages of facts, analyses, charts and 
statistics, one principle appears crys- 
tal clear: Since the land is capable 
of producing the required timber, 
and we have the ability and knowl- 
edge to manage the forests, all that is 
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Edward C. Crafts, second from right, directed the Timber Resource Review. 


needed is a public alerted to the ur- 
gency of the task. If we have the 
will to do it, and do it promptly, this 
tremendous job can be done. 

With limited but sufficient land 
available and the demand for forest 
products expected to rise sharply, the 
report determined the solution for 
supplying expanding future needs 
for wood and wood products lies in 
improved forest productivity. “There 
are no trees on the moon, according 
to experts,” said Dr. Richard E. Mc- 
Ardle, Chief of the Forest Service, 
“so we'll have to get down to earth 
in this forestry business. We can de- 
pend only to a minor extent on sup- 
plies from other countries. I have no 
question about our ability to meet 
future needs for wood; but to do so 


we must apply our forestry knowl- 
edge and skills, and apply them fully 
and lose no time in getting started.” 

As the situation now stands, ac- 
cording to the report, our 489 inil- 
lion acres of commercial forest land, 
including all public and private own- 
erships, must double their produc- 
tion if the requirements of an ex- 
panding population, estimated at 
275 million by 2000, are to be satis- 
fied. Although growing space will 
probably remain static, the land is 
capable of producing the needed 
timber. 

What can be done to insure an 
adequate timber supply? The “Tim- 
ber Resources for America’s Future” 
besides analyzing current conditions 
has outlined definite measures which 
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With him are, left, James C. Rettie, Leonard I. Barrett, George F. Burks, Crafts’ lieutenants 
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must be executed immediately if pro- 
duction is to be doubled by 2000. 
First, land that is poorly stocked or 
non-stocked must be put to work. 
The report revealed that one-fourth 
of our commercial forest land is in 
this predicament. About 52 million 
acres are lying idle, producing no 
lumber, and 114 million acres are 
less than 40 percent stocked with 
trees. There are also 125 million ad- 
ditional acres that are stocked only 
40 to 70 percent. 

These startling statistics add up to 
the fact that we are not making ef- 
lective use of our forest lands, al- 
though real progress has been made 
Mm tree planting—a record one bil- 
lion trees were planted on a million 
acres in 1957. But, as forestry is a 
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long-term proposition, planting must 
be increased substantially now if 
these lands are to produce their 
share of timber by 2000. 

Another remedial measure out- 
lined in the report is increasing util- 
ization of the timber now being cut. 
Nearly 3 billion cubic feet, or one- 
fourth of our annual cut, is wasted. 
Although it is almost impossible to 
end all waste, research into new uses 
of wood, new techniques—chemical 
and structural—new products, and 
better equipment would help allevi- 
ate this unfavorable condition. 

In addition to this outright waste, 
the report also noted that timber 
stands contain 37 billion board-feet 
of salvageable dead timber and 56 
billion feet of sound wood in cull 
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trees, of which little use is currently 
being made. 

Stepped-up protection against fire, 
insects and disease is a necessity, the 
report declared. These destructive 
agents take a heavy toll annually— 
some 13 billion board feet of timber, 
an amount equivalent to a quarter 
of the net growth. However, the 
long-range effects on sawtimber 
growth are even greater. Many trees 
not actually killed by these destruc- 
tive agents may be retarded in 
growth for several years, thus de- 
creasing the timber supply. “If pro- 
tection from fire could continue to 
be strengthened, and especially if 
the toll of disease and insects could 
be similarly lessened by forest man- 
agement practices and direct control, 
a large contribution would have 
been made toward the growth need- 
ed to meet potential future de- 
mands,” the report stated. 

However, the report emphasizes, 
the real key to adequate timber sup- 
plies for the future lies with the 4.5 
million farm and “other” private 
holdings, which presently have the 
poorest forest productivity. These 
ownerships hold 60 percent of the 
commercial forest land, are largest 
in number of owners and potential- 
ly the largest in total timber vol- 
umes. Eighty-six percent of these 
ownerships are in forest holdings of 
less than 100 acres, and 50 percent 
have holdings of less than 30 acres. 

“Growth must be increased on in- 
dustrial and public lands,” accord- 


Looking over page proof of TRR report 
are (1.) Lewis Glover, Edward Marshall, 
James Powell, and Salvatore LoJacono 


Utah State Forester J. Whitney Floyd (r.) was one of many state foresters 
who supplied data for TRR. At left is forest economist S. Blair Hutchison 
of the Forest Service’s Intermountain Forest & Range Experiment Station 


Forestry schools actively supported project. Henry J. Vaux, Dean, School of 
Forestry, University of California (seated) discusses findings with forestry 


seniors (left) James R. Batchelder, Donald K. Rodgers, John R. Maguire 
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Lucian Whittle (left), former president of American Pulpwood Association, 
receives his copy of TRR from Chief McArdle. Whittle gave study strong 
support, urged progressive forecast on nation’s future timber n 


ing to the report, “but unquestion- 
ably the key to adequate future tim- 
ber supplies lies mainly with the 3.4 
million farm owners and the miscel- 
laneous group of 1.1 million ‘other’ 
private ownerships. Although they 
own mainly very small tracts of for- 
est land, and their principal inter- 
ests usually are not timber growing, 


in the aggregate they control well 
over half of the nation’s commercial 
timberland and they must continue 
to supply a substantial portion of 
the raw materials for forest industry. 
Industrial and public ownerships 
alone do not have the capacity to 
sustain future timber demands.” 
One of the most favorable signs 
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on the timber horizon is the fact that 
timber growth is increasing. How- 
ever, the report strongly warned 
against any complacency over this 
condition by declaring that there is 
no likelihood of a timber surplus 
and that the quality of our timber is 
declining. Current and future har- 
yesting practices are and will con- 
tinue to be to cut the better quality 
trees of preferred species, which 
means a gradual, overall decline in 
the amount of quality timber. Un- 
less forestry is greatly intensified the 
growth of pines, firs, and other soft- 
woods will not keep pace with the 
cut. Through the years, main de- 
pendence has been on these soft- 
woods and the better hardwoods. 
The report shows that every year 2 
or 5 times as much softwoods as 
hardwoods are cut. 

Throughout the country more de- 
sirable trees are losing ground to 
poor quality trees. A striking ex- 
ample of this is the eastern hard- 
woods, where one-fifth of the volume 
is not merchantable because of 
crookedness, knottiness, or rot. And, 
there is no satisfactory substitute for 
quality in many products. 

The overall outlook of the timber 
situation is summarized by “Timber 
Resources for America’s Future” as 
follows: 

1) In view of the estimated popu- 
lation growth, if per capita use of 
umber products increases only 4 per- 
cent by 2000, as indicated by medi- 
um projections of demands, wood 
consumption will be 83 percent 
greater than in 1952. 

2) Standing timber, plus what will 
be grown, will be sufficient to supply 
either medium or lower timber de- 
mands each year until 2000. Al- 
though, the report emphasized that 
this situation cannot be accom- 
plished “without serious adverse im- 
pacts on timber inventories and 
growth unless there are much more 
rapid advancements in forestry than 
indicated by recent trends.” 

3) No timber “famine” is antici- 
pated. However, some shortages can 
be expected, such as softwood saw- 
timber of the preferred species and 
grades, particularly after 1975. 
“There is no danger of timber be- 
coming a surplus crop.” 

4) Prompt expansion and intensi- 
fication of forestry in this country is 
necessary if timber shortages are to 
be avoided by 2000. This intensifi- 
cation will have to be in addition to 
what could be expected by extending 
trends in forestry improvements in 
recent years. This action will have 


(Turn to page 63) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON TRR 


The Denver Post—“...Five years 
in the making, the Timber Resource 
Review contains some challenging find- 
ings. For example, with 100 million 
more people by the year 2000, we may 
need to grow twice as much timber as 
we do now....” 


The Sunday Star (Washington, D. C.) 

-“TIt is clear from Agriculture Secre- 
tary Benson’s report on America’s heav- 
ily exploited timber resources that 
there is no surplus problem in this im- 
portant field... .” 


The Christian Science Monitor — 
“.. The Forest Service has compiled 
a reference work which presents power- 
ful arguments to American citizens con- 
cerning their need to safeguard and 
increase the wealth of natural resources 
represented in their timberlands. . . .” 


The Washington (D.C.) Daily News 
—“A bound volume with the absorb- 
ing title TIMBER RESOURCES FOR AMER- 
ICA’S FUTURE just issued by the Agri- 
culture Department’s Forest Service, 
weighs 5 pounds, 12 ounces.” 


Cleveland Plain Dealer — Article in 
this newspaper was entitled TIMBER! 
OHIO DRAGGING ITS WOODEN 
FEET. 


The Atlanta Journal and Constitu- 
tion — “ The report shows the 


Southern region of the United States, 


composed of 12 states, is leading the 
nation in the total amount of timber 
growth. ees 


The Milwaukee Journal —“... No 
program is suggested in the report. 
The nation and most of the states have 
the framework within which the neces- 
sary work can be done. The need is 
for a desire on the part of many own- 
ers of woodlands to improve and man- 
age their lands, and for more foresters 
to give them technical assistance....” 


Times-Picayune —“... Statistics for 
the book were gathered not only by the 
Forest Service, but by other public 
agencies and many private industries 
and individuals. This cooperation made 
the report by far the best of its kind.” 


The Oregon Journal — “While Ore- 
gon’s timber industry has been suffer- 
ing in recent months because it does 
not have enough buyers to consume 
what it is able to supply, one does not 
have to have great insight to see that 
over the long pull the real problem is 
going to be just the reverse, having 
enough timber and timber products to 
meet the demand. The U. S. Forest 
Service has underscored this point as 
it affects the nation as a whole. . . .” 


The Seattle Times—‘“ .. . Our be- 
lief in this connection is that the fed- 
eral government itself should set the 
example by putting its own forest 
house in order... .” 


Clint Davis, chief of I&E, is pleased with newspaper reaction to TRR 





UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


FOREST SERVICE 


WASHINGTON 25,0.C- 


March 24, 1958 
Mr. Kenneth B. Pomeroy, Chief Forester 
The American Forestry Association 
919-17th street, N. We 
Washington 6, D- C- 


Dear Mr- Pomeroy: 


The purpose of this letter is to tell you of Forest Service plans to 
explore ways and means for improving the condition of the Nation's 4.5 
million farm and other small forest properties 


At a recent meeting of our Region esters and Researcn Directors we 
forestry conditions on sma a the findings of th 
ne Timber Resource Re on to be released. 
erica's best forestry opportunities lies in 
up over alf of the Nation's com= 
condition they are least capable 
ing increase tim They offer opportunity to sub- 
stantially increase income to farmers ana other small forest owners. 


It was decided to ca this fall in order 
r what nee ° rove conditions on 
411 be open to 
and know the 
will be invited to expr s and take an 
ional aisc 


By the yea just over 40 years away and less than the 1Life-span 


this co will nave 100 million more people than it has todays 
ne of our ssential raw materials. We should be growing a 
of it than we are now doing, perhaps twice as much. 


he management of forest lands owned by 
timber-growine poten 1 of lands in all 


mers 
penefit, as ch faster a 


cooperative action petween private and ederal 
governments pring these lands into full productivity- 


Ww be called by our regional foresters in 
collaborat t t i411 explore whet the framework © 
existing prog whether new 
approaches are 

not underestimate 

private programs now 

There has been su f 

and scientific management in recent years, + much faster 


Public announcement of our plans to nold this serie 
sions is peing made by the Department of Agriculture today. use the 
annual meeting of The American Forestry a a a half ago at 
LaPlata, Maryland, wa know of your 
own persona m, ant V this explanation 
of our plans. it ap 1 our plans for 
these meeting f the members of rican Forestry 
Association. 

sincerely yours, 


Richard E. McArdle, chief 





THE PROBLEM 


OW can farm woodlands and 
other small forests be improved 
in quality and productivity? 

This challenging puzzle has defied 
solution for half a century. Although 
of slight economic importance dur- 
ing the days of untapped virgin for- 
ests, the problem has loomed larger 
with each passing year. Today the 
continuing upward expansion in 
population, coupled with the increas- 
ing demand for wood products of all 
kinds, lends urgency to the situation. 

As a part of its search for ways 
and means to improve the nation’s 
small woodlands, the United States 
Forest Service will hold regional 
meetings this fall. These hearings 
will explore the adequacy of exist- 
ing programs, possible modifications, 
new approaches, and the sharing of 
responsibilities. Many questions will 
arise. Some may provoke strong dif- 
ferences of opinion. Perhaps a few 
exploratory questions should be 
voiced now so that interested persons 
may think about the problem and be 
ready when hearings are held in 
their vicinity. 

Why are these small forests im- 
portant? 

Long range projections of supply 
and demand, i.e., growth of wood 
and drain upon the forests, indicate 
that the degree of forestry now prac- 
ticed on the better managed lands 
must be extended to all commercial 
forest lands if the nation’s future re- 
quirements for wood are to be met. 
In some regions, particularly in the 
Pacific Northwest and in the pineries 
of the South, forest industry is mak- 
ing tremendous progress in devising 
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new techniques for utilization of low 
grade timber and inferior species. 
But there is a vast hardwood region 
east of the Great Plains, a region of 
many small ownerships and little in- 
dependent, wood-using industries, 
where better forestry is needed. 

If all forests must contribute, why 
then are small woodlands being 
singled out for major attention? Be- 
cause the other categories of owner- 
ship are in better condition and 
probably will be improved. The 
management of publicly owned land 
can be intensified as rapidly as voters 
desire it to be. They control appro- 
priations. Industrial lands will con- 
tinue to be improved as rapidly as 
economic incentive indicates it is 
profitable. These two classes of tim- 
berland, however, fall far short, even 
at maximum capacity, of providing a 
sustained flow of forest products suf- 
ficient to meet all needs. Conse- 
quently it is apparent that small for- 
ests, although separately of impor- 
tance only to their individual own- 
ers, in the aggregate hold the key to 
the nation’s future supply of timber. 
One far-sighted industrial forester 
already has warned his associates: 
“Southern forest industries have a 
greater stake in the small woodlands 
than the owners themselves.” 

Who owns this land? 

One American family in ten owns 
a small forest. Some 3.4 million 
small woodlands on farms total 160 
million acres. Other parcels, aggre- 
gating 99 million acres, belong to 
about one million wage earners, 
housewives, businessmen, profession- 
al people and retired folk. Forest in- 





dustries also own about six million 
acres in small tracts. All together 
these small ownerships include more 
than half of the nation’s 489 million 
acres of commercial forest land. 

What is the condition of small for- 
ests? Unfortunately a majority are 
in poor condition. They have suf- 
fered the most destructive cutting 
practices and they receive the least 
protection from fire, insects and dis- 
ease. 

What needs to be done? 

Last January The American For- 
estry Association asked the state 
foresters what they thought were the 
most important forestry problems. 
Then an editorial in AMERICAN For- 
Ests (February 1958) sought to stim- 
ulate reader interest. It did—with 
mixed reactions. Some of these re- 
sponses have been published in 
AMERICAN Forests. Others, after ed- 
iting, are given here for thoughtful 
consideration. 

“The small woodland owner is a 
key figure in the timber resource pic- 
ture,” replied Maurice K. Goddard, 
Secretary, Pennsylvania Department 
of Forests and Waters. “We feel 
very strongly that these landowners 
should be educated, encouraged and 
assisted to the utmost of our ability, 
and that we have a responsibility to 
them.” 

John A. Beale, Chief State Fores- 
ter, concisely summarized Wiscon- 
sin’s needs as: 

a) More research in management 

of small farm woodlands. 

b) More research in home-use util- 

ization of native timber, includ- 
(Turn to page 38) 
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Committing Suicide? 





HATEVER decision finally is 

reached as a result of the hear- 
ings recently concluded in a Federal 
Court in Brooklyn asking for an 
injunction to prevent the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture from again un- 
dertaking a mass aerial DDT spray- 
ing such as that which blanketed 
Long Island last summer, one thing 
became clear. 

This was that there does not yet 
exist a body of scientific data estab- 
lishing positively just what damage 
such a mass spraying does to an area’s 
ecology. Some 14 Long Island land- 
owners headed by naturalist Robert 
Cushman Murphy engaged counsel, 
and in four weeks 50 witnesses on 
both sides were heard, without any 
positive evidence having been pro- 
duced to show that this DDT spray- 
ing had done more harm than good. 

No matter how Judge Walter 
Bruchhausen who heard the case, 
rules, his decision is sure to be 
fought through every court of ap- 
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Plane unloads insecticide mixture of DDT and fuel oil in an effort to eradicate Gypsy Moth 


peals; and this being a federal case, 
the ultimate ruling could be taken 
as precedent in any state in the 
Union. Actually, this comes down to 
a question of whether we are slowly 
committing suicide by killing off so 
much of our wildlife as to drastically 
upset the balance of nature by arbi- 
trarily removing certain predators. 

Now nobody has ever wasted any 
love on the gypsy moth, which was 
the object of last summer’s attack — 
and in theory foresters and farmers 
alike approved of a Department of 
Agriculture program to get rid of it 
in certain areas. But in the spring 
and summer of 1957, the drone of 50 
planes spraying a mixture of 1500 
tons of DDT and fuel oil over 24 
counties of New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania, was drowned out 
by roars of outrage from farmers and 
landowners. Organic farmers, par- 
ticularly, claimed that years of hard 
work had been undone, and dairy 
farmers complained that milk from 














owly 


cattle grazing on sprayed fields was 
condemned for showing a trace of 
DDT. All agreed that fish in ponds 
and streams had died by the thou- 
sands. And moreover, the petitioners 
claimed, this spraying of whole coun- 
ties (at a cost to the taxpayers of 
$5,000,000), was a high-handed pro- 
cedure, a little like marching into a 
man’s house and forcing him to take 
medicine whether he wanted it or 
not. And too often, it was pointed 
out, spray intended for one area had 
blown over into nearby fields. Even 
so, positive evidence of any long- 
term or permanent damage from this 
spraying seemed in doubt. 

The need for a definitive study of 
the effects of pesticides on wildlife so 
evident during this Brooklyn trial, 
only corroborated the findings 
reached by Dr. John L. George last 
year in his exhaustive report, “The 
Pesticide Problem.” Dr. George 1s 
Associate Curator of Mammals at the 
New York Zoological Park, and his 
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57-page study was published by the 
Conservation Foundation of New 
York. To date it is the most compre- 
hensive reference work yet produced 
on the effects of pesticides on an 
area’s ecology. 

Dr. George based his conclusions 
and detailed recommendations for a 
research program to be undertaken 
when funds become available, on 
over 12,500 brief, piecemeal studies 
on pesticides done since 1946 when 
DDT first was used by civilian popu- 
lations. 

Primarily, he concluded, what is 
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bong term effects of insecticide spraying 


ly be determined through research, 


but immediate results of such methods 


reaten disruption of ecological patterns 


needed is¥ecological i ation on 
the long-term effects df gublethal 
doses of DDT on wildlife‘popula- 
tions. Such a survey might take some 
years to complete. 

Dr. George opens his discussion by 
pointing out that the use of pesti- 
cides has grown tremendously; a $40 
million dollar industry in 1940 was a 
quarter billion dollar one in 1957. 
Sharp competition in the sale of 
farm produce and a demand for 
more and more perfect food sup- 
plies have caused this increased use 
of pesticides. 


By CREIGHTON PEET 


As to the acceptable dosage of 
DDT, opinions differ; but generally 
sprayings at the rate of | lb. per acre 
are considered harmless to all wild- 
life but fish, reptiles and other cold- 
blooded animals—and in many 
cases 2 or more pounds were used 
without any ill effects being noted. 
Specific effects on wildlife were as 
follows: 

Fish — While the effect of DDT 
spraying on fish varies greatly with 
the species, the age of the individual, 
the turbulance of the water, etc., it 
appears that in a great many Cases 
fish mortality occurs following appli- 
cations in excess of .25 lb. per acre. 
However, the form in which the 
DDT is sprayed makes a difference. 
For example, a wettable powder 
DDT at .14 parts per million is fatal 
to trout, while dust in solid suspen- 
sion at .2 parts per million has no 
effect on this same fish. 

Other factors: It has been noted 

(Turn to page 47) 








B. Y. Morrison, left, shows former Asst. Secretary of Agricul- 
ture J. Earl Coke one of many hybrid azaleas he developed 


Gatehouse entrance of National Arboretum which has not 
become a model institution due to insufficient appropriations 


If plans ever materialize the Arboretum would consist only 
of plants capable of being propagated in the United States 


F someone does not fish or cut bait 
I the National Arboretum will] al.- 
ways be the spot nobody knows. And 
if you do not believe that, take a 
look at the forthcoming quote. It is 
from hearings on H. R. 5239, mak. 
ing appropriations for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1956. In a 
brief, but brief, address to the Chair- 
man of the Subcommittee, the red- 
headed chairman of the National 
Arboretum Advisory Council, Fred- 
erick P. Lee, had this to say: 

“In my judgment, Congress should 
either be prepared to develop the 
National Arboretum to serve in the 
fields of research and education, or- 
namental and economic horticulture, 
or else it should abolish it.” 

To understand why Lee, an azalea 
fancier and author of a recent book 


By WILL BARKER 
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on these shrubs, spoke thus, a partial 
rundown on the history of our ailing 
National Arboretum is in order. 

The idea for setting aside a spe- 
cial place for the cultivation of trees 
and shrubs for scientific and educa- 
tional purposes is at least as old as 
the sixteenth century. Typical of the 
modern world is Kew Gardens—es- 
tablished in 1762 for scientific study 
and education. An American arbo- 
retum that is comparable to Kew is 
one started in 1872 at Jamaica Plain, 
Massachusetts. This tract of land is 
surrounded by a wall whose gates 
are open to the public from sunrise 
to sunset. 

The Arnold Arboretum is a “show- 
room” for the homeowner who wants 
to see what the growing plant looks 
like before he buys. For instance, if 
someone is seeking an accent plant 


for a good sized area, he has 137 dif- 
ferent varieties of maples to study at 
this arboretum. His choice might 
well be sentry maple (Acer saccha- 
rum monumentale) , a towering col- 
umn of a tree as both its common 
and scientific names indicate. 

America has a number of other ar- 
boretums, including Bartram’s Gar- 
dens in Philadelphia, founded in 
1728. But for years there was none 
maintained by the federal govern- 
ment. 

Around 1900 a dream was born. 
It was a composite dream, for scien- 
tists in all fields visualized a great 
National Arboretum. As these men 
saw it, such an area would be an in- 
stitution that would maintain a 
definitive collection of trees and 
shrubs. Though the collection would 
be gathered from near and afar, it 


would eventually consist of only 
those plants capable of being propa- 
gated in the United States. And 
these dreaming scientists wanted an 
arboretum that would be in its field 
what the Smithsonian Institution 
and the Zoological Gardens were in 
theirs. 

In 1901 the first formal study of a 
plan for a National Arboretum was 
undertaken. The officer then in 
charge of public buildings and 
grounds, Colonel W. W. Harris, had 
a suggestion for a site. The Colonel 
thought a high, wooded hill over- 
looking the Anacostia River was an 
ideal spot. Known as Mount Ham- 
ilton, this sequestered area was then 
at the extreme outskirts of the north- 
east section of the city. 

No one took exception to the site 

(Turn to page 58) 


AGRICULTURE’S STEPCHILD 


Lack of funds prevents National Arboretum from 


being open to the public except Saturdays and Sundays during azalea season 














LET'S TALK THINGSC 


By JOHN F. PRESTON 


HAVE reached the age when a 

man should be entitled to have his 
say about events that have tran- 
spired in his lifetime, with the ex- 
pectation that his conclusions will 
be given whatever consideration they 
are worth in planning for the future. 
Of course, I am thinking about plan- 
ning forestry programs. 

Yes, I know what some of you are 
saying: “There’s that old fellow, 
John Preston, talking about his fa- 
vorite subject, farm forestry; we 
know his philosophy (we’ve heard 
him talk many times) and we just 
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cannot agree with him. Forestry has 
progressed very far since he retired 
some 10 or 12 years ago, and I am 
afraid that he just doesn’t know 
any more what is going on up in the 
front line.” 

Well, you are right about one 
thing. I will have something to say 
about farm forestry. That, in my 
judgment, is the biggest problem 
that faces American forestry today. 
It is my duty to contribute whatever 
I can to its solution. 

As I sit in my study and contem- 
plate the experiences of my forestry 


career, I can see how it all came 
about that I arrived at the conclu- 
sions that I have. Men’s thoughts 
are molded by the sort of lives that 
they live, by the experiences that 
come their way, and the problems 
that they meet and solve. It is there- 
fore understandable that foresters 
disagree about the elements that 
make up the farm forestry problem 
and how it should be tackled and 
solved. Therefore, perhaps a look at 
the experiences this forester has had, 
will assist in understanding what, to 
many of my friends, seems a strange 
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Trees are 


farms 


and unrealistic philosophy. 
Up to the time that I finished 
high school in the little Missouri 


town where I lived, I was a very 
frequent visitor on grandfather's 
farm. The farm was about 200 acres 
with only a small woodland of some 
10 or 15 acres. As I grew old 
enough, I became, during the school 
vacation periods, a hired hand on 
the farm. The woods belonged to 
the oak hickory type, chiefly along 
the water courses. These were sup- 
plemented by planted hedge rows of 
bois d’arc. Much of the fuel wood as 
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well as posts came from hedge rows. 
The “draws” were allowed to grow 
pretty much undisturbed except 
when lumber was needed to build a 
machinery shed, a corn crib, or a new 
barn. 

Then, my uncle, who was, at that 
time, the farmer, went to one of his 
patches of woodland and selected 
and felled the sawlog trees needed. 
These he hauled to a sawmill and 
traded them for the lumber. The 
limbs, the dead and crooked trees 
were worked into fuel. The forestry 
practiced on this farm was simple in- 
deed, but it was adequate to take 
care of the farm needs for wood 
products. I am sure that the farm 
was never visited by a forester; and, 
as I remember how those woods 
looked, a forester would not have 
been able to improve very much on 
the woods practices employed. Here 
I acquired my first conception of 
forestry; it was farm forestry; it was 
growing wood as a farm crop. I 
started my forestry career with such 
a picture of a wood crop in the farm 
economy. 

When I graduated from the forest 
school at the University of Michigan, 
I was proud to join the U. S. Forest 
Service as a forest assistant. For 
eighteen years, I ran the gauntlet of 
what the Forest Service offered in 
forestry. I marked trees for cutting. 
I wrote timber sale contracts. I 
helped devise “marking rules;” I 


considered important crops on 
LaCrosse County, Wisconsin 


fought forest fires; I built trails, 
bridges, cabins, lookout houses, and 
telephone lines. I was supervisor of 
two national forests. I was an ad- 
ministrator on the staff of a regional 
forester and an inspector in Forest 
Management in the Washington 
Office. 

The work of the Forest Service 
was stimulating, exciting and inspir- 
ing. The western mountains, the 
rivers, the forests, the trails, the 
camps are things that a man doesn’t 
forget; neither does he forget the 
men and women with whom he asso- 
ciated in the Forest Service. And the 
timber! It was big — big trees, big 
sales, big log decks; piles and piles of 
cedar poles and posts; enough, it 
seemed, to last the world for years 
and years. 

I remember that I did the first 
marking of trees for cutting on the 
old Lick week sale on the Bitterroot 
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Farmers remove inferior trees for pulpwood, 
releasing crop trees in improvement project 


Marked timber was cut for poles and piling as 
part of management program for farm woodland 











National Forest, Montana. In one 
day I could mark more trees for cut- 
ting than most farmers would cut in 
their woodlots in a year. When I 
left the Forest Service I had pretty 
well forgotten about the simple for- 
estry program on grandfather's farm. 
I was thinking in terms of square 
miles of forest land and of stumpage 
sales, and timber estimates and log- 
ging railroads and donkey engines — 
big business in forestry. 

Then I went to work for a paper 
company in Pennsylvania; one which 
drew its wood mostly from Canada 
up near Lake Superior and down the 
St. Lawrence. I really got acquainted 
with the woods on this job; miles 
and miles of cruise lines I paced 
through the north woods, sometimes 
in summer and fall, but mostly in 
the snow. Tents pitched on 5 feet of 
snow, snow shoes, toboggans, dog 
teams — these were the tools of the 
foresters checking the estimates of 
timber volume and values on land 
offered for sale. And I loved it. 
There was in it, not only the neces- 
sity of strong legs and back, but 
technical knowledge I had never be- 
fore been acquainted with or, at 
least, had not used. I even became 
moderately expert in using statistical 
analysis to save unnecessary steps in 
cruising through spruce swamps. 

Again, for the paper company, I 
was concerned with extensive bodies 
of timber. I had to transfer square 
miles of timberland to square inches 
of paper. I was in big timberland 
business. Dimmed and far in the 
past were my recollections of the 
forestry problems on grandfather’s 
farm which had originally interested 
me in forestry. My experience 
through almost 30 years of forestry 
practice had been concerned with 
commercial forestry, volumes and 
values of stumpage, sales of standing 
timber, management of timberland, 
primarily from the standpoint of its 
silvicultural requirements. The good 
of the forest—forest economy—was 
the symbolism that ruled my 
thoughts and decisions. 

My experience was not unique 
among foresters. It was the logical 
outcome of what was being taught 
in the forestry schools. This was the 
background of most foresters after 
years of practical experience. 

To get back to my own story, I 
went from the spruce swamps of 
Canada and the pulpwood problems 
of a great paper company to help 
the Soil Conservation Service initiate 
a program of forestry integrated with 
the farm business. Our foresters 
were mostly men experienced in the 
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same kind of forestry in which I had 
become proficient — and it had little 
or nothing to do with farm economy. 

I must make an exception. A few 
foresters had previously been em- 
ployed in the Extension Service. I 
have always had a great respect and 
admiration for the work of the Ex- 
tension Service. The foresters in 
that organization have the job of 
educating farmers in forestry prac- 
tices and, in general, promoting all 
forestry — not simply farm forestry. 
And, I think I am correct in this 
statement; the foresters in Extension 
are in pretty much of a watertight 
compartment. Forestry education is, 
unfortunately, not the job of all 
extension workers, but it is left to 
the foresters alone. That makes the 
forester’s job doubly difficult because 
most farmers do not consider for- 
estry to be a logical part of farming. 

Therefore, even the foresters with 
previous experience in the Extension 
Service, were only a little less poorly 
equipped, than were the rest of us, 
to tackle the task of promoting for- 
estry “integrated with the farm busi- 
ness.” Added to the fact that the 
foresters who entered the employ of 
the Soil Conservation Service were 
poorly equipped by training and ex- 
perience to handle the task that 
faced them, was the further fact that 
the Soil Conservation Service, as an 
organization, failed for a long time, 
to recognize its responsibility as well 
as its opportunity to really integrate 
forestry as part of its farm program. 

It is therefore not strange that for- 
estry as part of the farm business was 
not really a living philosophy and 
an active part of the program for 
many years. Better to understand 
the problem and what came of it, 
suppose we take a closer look at the 
Soil Conservation Service organiza- 
tion and what happened in the 
course of the development of a for- 
estry program integrated with the 
farm business. 

The Soil Conservation Service 
started in 1933 as the Soil Erosion 
Service in Interior; transferred to 
Agriculture in 1934. Demonstration 
projects were the vehicles first used 
to teach erosion contro] to farmers. 

On November 1, 1938, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture transferred from 
the Forest Service to the SCS respon- 
sibility for the administration of the 
Farm Forestry program under the 
Cooperative Farm Forestry Act of 
1937. On July 1, 1945, this responsi- 
bility was given back to the Forest 
Service. During the contro] of the 
funds appropriated by Congress un- 
der this act — by the SCS —a num- 


ber of demonstration farm forestr 
projects were established intended to 
nail down the benefits of forestry to 
farmers by building up reliable fig- 
ures of actual costs and returns {rom 
forestry practices on specific farms, 
Obviously, in seven years, only pre- 
liminary figures could be acquired. 

On June 30, 1942, the Prairie States 
Forestry (Shelterbelt) Project was 
transferred from the Forest Service 
to the SCS for liquidation. These 
moves by the Secretary’s office indi- 
cate the unstable administrative pol- 
icies of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in this period. 

The SCS changed from demon- 
stration projects to providing tech- 
nical assistance to soil conservation 
districts beginning in 1937. The 
several states gradually passed laws 
authorizing the organization of Soil 
Conservation Districts administered 
by local farmers. On January 1, 
1956, there were 2,690 soil conserva- 
tion districts in the United States to 
which the Soil Conservation Service 
was giving technical assistance. Thus 
the emphasis and the organization of 
the SCS necessarily changed from 
project administration to the super- 
vision and direction of technical per- 
sonnel. 

Organization and Creed of SCS 

The SCS was and is unique in the 
manner of its approach to the farm 
problem. “The farm is a unit; the 
different fields on each farm must 
work together to produce a living 
for the farmer.” Such was the philos- 
ophy and the creed of the SCS. The 
integrated plan was the result. On 
the projects, a staff of experts in the 
agricultural sciences was assembled 
with the project manager as the 
moderator and the one with final 
authority on the project. Such ex- 
perts had to fit their skills and 
schemes to dovetail with those of 
others on the staff and in a way that 
would be acceptable to farmers. This 
was true of foresters, as well as oth- 
ers, and it was the first time any 
agency had invited (even forced) for- 
esters to think first of the farm, and 
farm economy before prescribing 
forestry practices. 

Development of SCS Forestry 

As already noted, the foresters re- 
cruited by the SCS for this “inte- 
grated” agricultural adventure were 
the same kind of technicians as those 
working for the Forest Service, the 
Extension Service, the states and in- 
dustry. They were all trained in the 
same schools where forestry was 
taught and where farm forestry was 
conceived of as simply commercial 


(Turn to page 52) 
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HEODORE Roosevelt was a big- 

game hunter, a trophy-head col- 
lector, who once on a single trip into 
the field not only tumbled sixty feet 
from a precipice into a tree top, but 
hung two hours suspended by a 
lariat fifty feet above a frothing pool 
of water—both without a sign of ap- 
parent damage or concern. 

Theodore Roosevelt, hero of San 
Juan Hill, Rough Rider extraordi- 
nary, was also, incredible as it may 
seem, an accomplished taxidermist. 
This distinguished police commis- 
sioner of New York City was equally 
distinguished as a mammalogist. 
Once while visiting the home of Dr. 
C. Hart Merriam, where there was a 
collection of 5,000 skulls of North 
American mammals, Theodore 
Roosevelt, according to Dr. Merriam, 
“astonished everyone—including sev- 
eral eminent naturalists—by picking 
up skull after skull and mentioning 
the scientific name of the genus to 
which each beionged.” 

Here in this muscular, mustached 
person from Oyster Bay was the most 
incomparable individualist of his 
time. Whether in the White House 
or out, he brought to his personal 
life a legendary zest and energy, and 
a courageous determination to be 
himself. 

T. R. was the most accomplished 
student of natural science ever to 
climb the exacting political staircase 
to the presidency. Can we imagine 
Warren Harding stuffing birds! Can 
we picture Woodrow Wilson rough- 
ing it for weeks on end in Yosemite! 
Roosevelt did these things and more. 
Indeed, his intimate, working famil- 
larity with the outdoor world is 
reminiscent only of Jefferson. 

The entire story is to be found in 
Theodore Roosevelt the Naturalist 
by Paul Russell Cutright (Harper. 
1956. 297 pp. $4.00). In reading 
this attractive, almost irresistible ac- 
count of one of the White House’s 
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most irresistible personalities, you'll 
find it necessary time and again to 
remind yourself that this man Roose- 
velt, this vital, aggressive lover of the 
whole outdoors, was also a skilled 
politician and a proven administra- 
tor, a student of international affairs 
no less than a student of ornith- 
ology. 

While it may not be essential for 
the politico-statesman today to be 
conversant with the food habits of 
the short-tailed shrew, it is a fact 
that Teddy Roosevelt understood 
the shrew as well as any man alive. 
Perhaps this did not make him a 
better President, but I have the sus- 
picion that it somehow made him 
2. better man. 

To read this book is to feel one’s 
self bigger and better, to grow a lit- 
tle, for T. R. did this to people. Cut- 
right’s account is an effort to round 
out the T. R. picture, to balance the 
many years of exposition of T. R. 
the politician and the statesman with 
this third view which reveals T. R. 
the naturalist. And if Cutright has 
failed in this task in any way, it is in 
letting his reader forget from time 
to time that Theodore Roosevelt, 
naturalist, was also a public man of 
great consequence. A more constant 





“Lying out at night under those 
giant Sequoias was like lying in a 
temple built by no hand of man, a 
temple grander than any human 
architect could by any possibility 
build, and I hope for the preserva- 
tion of the groves of giant trees 
simply because it would be a 
shame to our civilization to let 
them disappear. They are monu- 
ments in themselves. . . . ” 

Theodore Roosevelt, quoted in 


Theodore Roosevelt the Naturalist 
by Paul Russell Cutright 














By MONROE BUSH 


orientation of the reader to this pub- 
lic man would have been useful. 
Otherwise, it strikes me as a nearly 
flawless job. I believe the great man 
himself would have approved the 
book. 

And in speaking of flawlessness, 
this reviewer laid a flaw, or an egg, 
or what-have-you in his January col- 
umn. While writing of David Cush- 
man Coyle’s magnificent new work, 
Conservation, I mentioned that Gif- 
ford Pinchot’s friends tried to dis- 
suade him from studying the very 
voung science of forestry. And then 
I made this mistaken comment: 
“Had they succeeded [in dissuading 
Pinchot] there would likely have 
been no one to channel Theodore 
Roosevelt’s great love of nature into 
effective programming for the pre- 
servation of the nation’s resources.” 

With every respect to Mr. Pinchot 
as the great pioneer conservationist, 
I discover now in reading the Cut- 
right book that many, many other 
men had large and continuing influ- 
ences upon T. R.’s interest in con- 
servation. C. Hart Merriam is not 
to be discounted as a potent influ- 
ence; neither is John Burroughs, nor 
to a lesser extent, John Muir. While 
it is certainly true that without Pin- 
chot, much of the Roosevelt energy 
would not have been focused as 
sharply and effectively as it was, I 
recognize now that here was a man 
destined to love and serve the out- 
doors, no matter who his advisers 
may have been. 

But enough of this. If you’ve any 
life in your bones and fire in your 
blood, you'll get a thrill out of read- 
ing Theodore Roosevelt the Natu- 
ralist. 


NEW and/or IMPORTANT 


Smoke Over Sikanaska, My Life as a 
Forest Ranger, by J. S. Gowland. 


(Turn to page 45) 
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THE FIRST TEN YEARS | 


RNIE Teagle can tell it best. 
E Sixty years ago, he started in the 
logging business by swabbing grease 
on a skid road to make it easier for 
slow-moving teams to haul the big 
logs. 

‘Nobody worried about the future 
then,” he said. “More trees than any 
man could count. But then it got so 
we could count more stumps than 
trees. We knew we were doomed. 
Our town was going to become a 
ghost town.” 

He chuckled. 

“Have you seen our new school?” 
he asked. “Doesn't look like a school 
for ghosts, does it? We didn’t be- 
come a ghost town because some- 
thing happened.” 

That “something” was the signing 
of a contract, in 1946, between the 
United States Government and the 
Simpson Logging Company. It was 
a unique instrument setting up a 
unique partnership to run 100 years, 
in effect merging the management 
of a chunk of the Olympic National 
Forest and 158,760 acres of private 
land. 

Teagle lives in the town of Mc- 
Cleary, Washington, now part of 
what is known as the “Shelton Work- 
ing Circle.” In the unfinished cycle 
of his active life is the whole history 
of Pacific Northwest logging: First, 
the tedious years of hand axes, saws 
and ox or horse teams; then the swift 
advent of high lead, mechanized log- 
ging, with quick liquidation of the 
forest as an inevitable result. He saw 
lumber and shingle mills come and 
go, was proud of the McCleary door 
plant, built in 1911, termed the larg- 
est in the world. But, as logging 
crews bit deeper into the surround- 
ing forests, the life of the mills and 
the existence of the town ebbed un- 
til the end was only a matter of a 
year or two. 

So, to Teagle and others, the fact 
that McCleary and other communi- 
ties in the area now teem with new 
life is little short of a miracle. The 
miracle is the planned result of Pub- 
lic Law 273—the “sustained yield” 
act of 1944—designed to “promote 
sustained-yield forest management in 
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How the people in revived communities view a Century-long sstai 


By CHAPIN COLLINS 


on} sustained yield contract 









R. W. Oltman, Shelton superintendent of 
schools: “The public schools of our city and Mason 
County are developing the skilled workers and office 
people who will find opportunity in the Shelton Work- 
ing Circle in future years. We are able to build new 
schools and maintain a superior staff. One of the fea- 
tures of our program is a school forest of 640 acres.” 








L. A. Carlson, Shelton banker: “There has been 
a consistent gain in bank deposits, savings and loan 
accounts and credit union deposits in Shelton since the 
signing of the Shelton Cooperative Sustained Yield 
Contract in 1946. This has resulted from growing 
industrial payrolls, largely due to new products devel- 
oped from slabs and trimmings.” 








William Dickie, Shelton publisher: “I have 
spent nearly 25 years in Mason County, and have seen 
our community surge ahead in spirit and accomplish- 
ment because of confidence in steady employment and 
healthy payrolls. Shelton could have folded up 10 
years ago if the contract which Public Law 273 made 
possible had not been put into practice.” 








A. Roy Dunn, Shelton insurance man: “My 
main reason for investing in a home and business in 
Shelton after World War II was confidence in the 
stability which was brought to the area by the Sus- 
tained Yield program. I considered several communi- 
ties but Shelton, backed by its acres of young forests 
and progressive leadership, looked best to me.” 








Nick Rillakis, McCleary merchant: “It’s a differ- 
ent story now. When I came to McCleary over 40 
years ago, people were always saying, ‘Next year the 
timber will be gone.’ We don’t hear that anymore. 
We know there will be timber every year as long as we 
manage and use it right and keep it safe from fire. Lot 
of people say the old days were best. I don’t agree.” 








Ardy Lencioni, McCleary grocer: “A large part 
of the population of McCleary in earlier years was 
composed of laborers from Greece and Italy. By the 
time the old McCleary company faded out, these men 
were along in years. If it hadn’t been for Simpson 
taking over the situation and getting the Sustained 
Yield contract, McCleary would have faded away.” 


Camp Grisdale in Wynooche Valley, headquarters for 
logging operations covering over 400 square miles 
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C. W. Streckenbach, Shelton: “As a member of 
the Mason County Board of Commissioners for the 
past several years, I am in close touch with our needs 
for a sound economy to support good, efficient county 
government. The long-range planning made possible 
by the Shelton Working Circle greatly helps the public 
officials of our area.” 











Mayor Herb Rotter, Shelton: “We like to think 
of Shelton as one of the most attractive and progres- 
sive communities in western Washington. Everything 
our community possesses has been made possible by a 
stable forest economy. This has made possible bond 
issues for civic improvements which could not have 
been negotiated without the security of our future.” 








J. W. “Bill”? Grisdale, Shelton: “I spent a half 
century getting out logs for Simpson in Mason County. 
I saw the old system—the bulls, horses, steam and 
hand power—go by the boards. By the time I re- 
tired, we were in this new age of careful cutting, care- 
ful handling and using, and doing such things as re- 
planting and fighting fire. It’s different, and it’s better.” 















Al Fleming, McCleary insurance man: “In more 
than 60 years of residence in Grays Harbor County, I 
have seen many timber companies come, cut out and 
leave. Only Simpson has remained out of all that were 
here in the ’90’s. The confidence of our people is based 
on the fair treatment they have always received from 
Simpson and from the government foresters.” 








Harry Motz, McCleary labor and civic leader: 
“When I came to McCleary over 20 years ago, the 
streets were ruts and there weren’t enough sidewalks 
to reach from home plate to pitcher’s box. The homes 
were mostly shacks and the workers were always won- 
dering where they’d go next. I worked for the Sus- 
tained Yield contract. I’m proud of its performance.” 











John Devereux, Shelton labor leader: “I repre- 
sent one of the largest woods and mill locals on the 
Pacific Coast, Local 38, IWA-AFL-CIO. Through the 
Sustained Yield program, we have enjoyed a greater 
assurance of steady employment than many areas.” 










order thereby to stabilize communi- 
ties, forest industries, employment 
and taxable forest wealth; to assure 
a continuous and ample supply of 
forest products,” and other purposes, 

You have to drop back a number 
of years to get the picture. Sol G. 
Simpson started logging near Shel- 
ton in 1890. He and his successors 
followed the same pattern until 
1925, cutting the big trees, dumping 
them into Puget Sound and selling 
them to whoever would buy. It was 
about the same time that Henry Mc. 
Cleary, a few hills away to the south, 
began his logging career, culminat- 
ing in the founding of the mill-town 
of McCleary. 

In 1925, the Simpson Logging 
Company started its first saw mill in 
Shelton, adding processing to its log- 
ging operations. 

The Simpson operation was an un- 
usual one, even in those days, for 
contrary to common practice it re- 
tained ownership of the lands it 
logged. The economics of the times, 
the heavy risks, the high costs in- 
cluding taxes, and the limited uses 
of wood all argued to let stump land 
revert to the counties. Although 
young seedlings were sprouting by 
the millions, who could wait 100 
years for the next harvest? 

It almost seems that a sort of in- 

tuitive foresight guided Mark E. 
Reed, president of the company from 
1914 until his death in 1933, because 
the company did retain its lands, and 
did much to protect them, even 
though their ultimate utility could 
only be seen by a visionary faith in 
which the hard facts of account 
books had little part. 
Although Simpson was expanding 
and diversifying while McCleary was 
dwindling, its own future was far 
from rosy. Its own reserves of mer- 
chantable timber weren’t getting any 
bigger, and its thousands of acres of 
young trees were decades away from 
possible harvest. Timber from the 
adjacent national forest could sus- 
tain a considerable operation, but 
not nearly on the scale which had 
created in Shelton one of the most 
prosperous forest communities of the 
state. 

When Public Law 273 was enacted 
in 1944, Simpson, with its vast acre- 
age of restocking lands, offered a per- 
fect situation for application of its 
provisions for working circles, and a 
definite contractual relationship with 
the government, finally formulated 
two years later. 

Under this agreement, the govern- 
ment allocated a portion of the 
Olympic National Forest to the Shel- 
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ton Working Circle, timber to be 
sold on appraisal by the United 
States Forest Service. As an inde- 
pendent forest unit, it had an allow- 
able cut of around 60 million board 
feet a year, based upon a 100-year 
cycle. ; : 

The company committed its own 
158,760 acres (since increased to 
995,000 acres) to the pact, submit- 
ting its management practices to the 
control of the Forest Service, ulti- 
mate authority resting with the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. 

The first result of this dual com- 
mitment was an increase in the al- 
lowable cut to 100 million feet a 
year, since the forest cycle was based 
upon the increment of both federal 
and private lands. Because Simpson 
later acquired more land, also com- 
mitted to the agreement, and be- 
cause of more accurate growth 
studies, the allowable cut has been 
increased to 135 million board feet 
for the second decade, 1957-1966. By 
the time the committed part of the 
national forest has been harvested, 
some 40 years from now, Simpson’s 
oncoming crop will be marketable. 
By the end of 100 years, the federal 
crop will be ready for harvest again. 
Barring catastrophe, the process 
could continue indefinitely, assum- 
ing both parties were willing. 

Because of the speedup in the fed- 
eral harvest, replacing old trees with 
fast-growing young ones, it has been 
estimated that by the year 2046, the 
national forest will have gained 
some 900 million more board feet of 
timber than if it had continued op- 
erating as a single self-replenishing 
unit. 

But assurance of timber tells only 
part of the story. The contract sets 
up a goal of 80 per cent utilization 
of the harvested trees. Considering 
that less than 40 per cent of a tree 
emerges as lumber in the average 
operation, the contract sets its sights 
high. 

C. H. Bacon Jr., the company’s 
general manager for the Shelton 
Working Circle, translates measures 
of reaching this goal in terms of la- 
bor expended upon wood. 

Simpson payroll records for 1940 
show man-hours per thousand board 
feet worked in logging were 5.92, in 
manufacturing 4.49, a total of 10.41 
hours. 

In 1956, 6.36 man-hours were ex- 
pended in logging per 1,000 board 
feet, and 21.63 in manufacturing op- 
erations, a total of 27.99 hours. 

In manufacturing, the increase in 
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Earl Moore, Shelton mayor-elect and business- 
man: “In June, 1958, I will begin my term as mayor 
of Shelton. I am looking forward to this civic task as 
my contribution toward the betterment of a community 
which has become known throughout America as a 
symbol of good forestry. Foresters from all over the 
world come to study the Shelton Working Circle.” 








Rudy Werberger, Shelton wineryman: “For 
14 years, it has been my pleasure to work with the 
Mason County Forest Festival, helping train the chil- 
dren to protect their future from fire. Our work goes 
along with the Sustained Yield program. The Keep 
Green idea got its start in Shelton because we know 
that if young trees burn up there won’t be any future.” 








Norman Porter, McCleary publisher: “I was 
born in McCleary and I got out when it looked like 
the end had come. After the second World War, when 
I heard what had happened to make McCleary secure, 
I came back. Linking the young forests which have 
covered the old scars of logging with the remaining 
mature timber has given us a 100-year outlook.” 








Ralph Roser, McCleary justice of the peace: 
“After I came to McCleary from Kansas in the 1930's, 
I expected to work a few years and move on when the 
mill closed. It didn’t close. I have established a good 
home for my family and have been able to build homes 
for others. I guess Sustained Yield means home to me, 
and that’s about the best feeling one can have.” 











Oscar Pearson, McCleary mayor: “I wish Sena- 
tor McNary of Oregon could have lived to see what his 
Sustained Yield law did for us. Our town was a pitiful 
prospect prior to 1946. We had hopes but nothing 
much to put hopes on. In the past 10 years, knowing 
our ground is solid, we have gone ahead faster than 
any small town in western Washington.” 


AFA BOARD OPPOSES REPEAL OF P.L. 273 


The Board of Directors of The American Forestry Association at its 
meeting February, 1958 opposed enactment of S. 2466, H.R. 8625, and 
H.R. 8718, which call for the repeal of the Sustained Yield Act (Public 
Law 273). The Sustained Yield Act is designed to keep forests con- 
tinuously productive for the benefit of forest-dependent communities. 
One cooperative and five federal sustained yield units have been estab- 
lished successfully. It was the opinion of the board that repeal of this 
act, even though specifically exempting existing Sustained Yield Units, 
might jeopardize the future welfare of dependent communities. 
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HERE is not any use for another 
depression ever to come to Amer- 
ica. Here is one simple little idea 
to prevent it. A portion of this idea 
was used in the depression of the 
early thirties. And the money spent 
then, considered wasted by many, 
has paid off today. That program 
was the Three C’s. They built stone 
bridges that are in use today. They 
set young trees which are profitable 
forests now. The Three C’s were 
boys without homes or from poor 
homes all over America. Many were 
from cities where they never got a 
breath of fresh air or a good meal. 
This conservation program paid 
off materially, educationally, physi- 
cally, and spiritually for these young 
Americans who hadn't had a chance. 
Many of these men, through bal- 
anced diet at the Three Camps be- 
came physically fit Americans. They 
worked with Nature until they be- 
came better men morally and spiri- 
tually. 
Then, there was another side to 
this story. These young men earned 
money, to send home to parents out 
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of work or to their widowed mothers 
to help her support their brothers 
and sisters. In addition, a portion 
of youth’s check was reserved for his 
own spending. They didn’t have 
much to spend, but it was more than 
they had had. They didn’t have to 
seek a life of crime to get money 
since they had found work and could 
earn their money. They felt better 
and liked the money more for they 
had earned it. Their parents felt 
better too when they were out of 
work to get these helpful checks 
from their sons. And if a young man 
didn’t have a home, he at last had 
found one. The Three C’s might 
not have been much to many, but it 
meant something to many American 
boys and their families. These camps 
meant economic security to thou- 
sands of American families. 

Another part of the depression 
program didn’t fare so well. That 
was WPA. The parts of this pro- 
gram, where men worked in stone, 
where they built good roads, were 
well and good. But so much of this 
program was a waste. This program 
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should not have exceeded ten per- 
cent waste. It should have been as 
little as five percent, if not less. 

Travel over America and see if we 
don't need a big cleanup program in 
this country. Second, we need to 
make this country efficient, to get 
the most good from our acres and 
resources and at the same time, keep 
them beautiful. We would need 
every available engineer, architect, 
surveyor, draftsman, conservationist, 
school teacher, minister, priest, and 
rabbi, for the camps. We would need 
all the surplus unemployed. We'd 
need stone masons, road builders to 
overhaul the face of this nation. 
There isn’t any denying, in beauty 
and cleanliness, we are far behind 
the old countries of Europe. We are 
not nearly so well kept. And wars 
have not ravished our country. The 
beauty in this country doesn’t equal 
or excel that in the old countries of 
Europe where there is more density 
of population. 

And, of course, we would need 
dreamers and planners by the doz- 
ens, and scores to put over a pro- 


By JESSE STUART 


If unemployed people could be 
put to work cleaning up the face 
of America, this land would reap 
far-reaching, multiple benefits 


gram like this. It should be under a 
national heading, then down to 
states, counties and large cities, towns 
and districts. Every available man 
should be put to work until indus- 
tries, agriculture and other forms of 
labor will be wanting men. Pay these 
men who are employed to change 
the face of this country, a good wage. 
Maybe not as high as industry pays, 
teaching pays, and other stable tax- 
paying kinds of gainful employers 
pay their men but pay better than 
WPA and the Three C’s paid. Make 
the cleaning of the face of this coun- 
try a respected task. It should be for 
it would be gigantic in scope. 

This money earned by the great 
force of workers would be spent to 
buy everything from a necktie to an 
aeroplane from the industries in 
America. People would be eating 
well and buying from farmers. This 
would put the money in circulation 
again. This would start things roll- 
ing. Now the problem: Where 
would we get the money? Where 
have we gotten the money to feed a 
hungry Europe and to help build a 
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war destroyed Europe? In the Mar- 
shall Plan, this country spent twelve 
and one half billion dollars without 
a scandal. This created an industrial 
production in Western Europe 56 
percent above 1938. It increased 
their exports 70 percent and upped 
their farm production 30 percent. 
This saved Europe. In time of de- 
pression danger, why can’t we have 
our own Marshall Plan? What would 
twelve and a half billion dollars do 
for us? We'd want a bigger program. 
Western Germany, a portion of the 
country we fought, got over four bil- 
lion American dollars. Instead of 
our asking for spoils we gave them 
money in return. The Korean War 
cost us 151 billion. World War II 
cost us 500 billion. We raised money 
for two wars, and we can raise money 
for our program. 

We have helped the Japanese after 
our war with them. We have helped 
the poor countries of the world with 
our money, men and supplies after 
the war. We gave all countries 
friendly with us, our know-how. We 
have sent them our trained techni- 
cians. We loaned them our dollars. 
Single handedly we have fought 
more than any other single country 
on the face of the earth, to pull a 
world up from ignorance and pover- 
ty. We have tried to change the 
hungry, wrinkled face of this world. 
We have ditched bogland for the 
Irish so their acres would produce 
more. They didn’t even come into 
the war on our side. They had a 
big population and needed to ex- 
pand production so we helped them 
all we could. If we should ever be 
so unfortunate to be engaged in an- 
other war, maybe the Irish would 
help us next time. We had nothing 
against them when our population 
had been so greatly helped by the 
blood of the Irish and that of the 
Germans whom we fought. We 
helped the British, Danes, Norwe- 
gians, and Holland Dutch. 

Now, the world is improved and 
on its way back, why couldn’t we put 
on a spending program to help our- 
selves? Why shouldn’t we give Amer- 
ica a face-lifting? We've taxed and 
created money for world projects. 
We've bought good will and bad 
will and warred on disease and poor 
soils all over the world. We've tried 
to help the poor peoples of the 
world. Uncle Sam had a big heart 
for all of them. Why couldn’t he 
help us, his children, at home? 

Travel over America and see if 
there are deep eroded wrinkles in 
America’s face. Rocks, brush, should 
be rolled into these places to stop 
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the bleeding gashes on America’s 
great, good and patient face. Amer- 
ica should be beautified. Men need 
work. People need money. People 
have to eat. Farmers need to sell 
their products. This country never 
wants to go to seed again. This coun- 
try needs a program for the future. 

This country needs dams on her 
rivers to stop floods and save soil. 
This country needs trees set on de- 
nuded acres over the face of skin- 
scarred America. America doesn’t 
paint on her face, red with the blood 
of her sons and other countries’ sons. 
But America needs to have her face 
painted with the peace-green paint 
of her spring-time. Green with crops, 
trees and plants growing from her 
land. These acres we have should be 
used. Let them be set in trees, where 
wildlife may return, where beauty 
of trees, plants and flowers will 
abound to lift young America’s eyes 
toward cleaner and more healthful 
living and toward the stars. 

America needs to change the color 
of paint over her dark, yellow, red 
and white earth! America likes the 
browns, goldens, and russets, of a 
bountiful autumn harvest. America’s 
face likes the multi-colors of a mil- 
lion autumns. We must set the trees 
on denuded acres to get this. The 
trees make the land soft by their 
roots and leaves. The earth soaks up 
the water of heavy rains so our 
streams won’t flood. We need con- 
servation of America, by Americans, 
and for Americans, with American 
money. 

Pay farmers to beautify their own 
farms, to set trees and conserve their 
own land. Farmers don’t own their 
land forever. No one really owns 
lands. Sooner or later we must turn 
the land we have possessed over to 
others. Even the dust we have rented 
for a time for our human bodies 
must be returned to Mother Earth. 
After we have possessed land and 
used it, we should turn it over to the 
generations that follow us, better 
than we found it. 

How shameful are our streams! 
They are filthy with pollution! Fish 
cannot live in the waters of many 
American rivers. And these same 
rivers used to be beautiful and clean 
until they became arteries of filth 
from our cities and a few of our in- 
dustries. We should clean our rivers 
when we clean the face of America. 
See that cities along our rivers have 
sewage disposal plants; let us clean 
our rivers so the fish will live again! 

Then, let us do something to our 
cities. Our American cities are 
shameful. Show me cities in Europe 





with piles of tin cans over the river 
banks! Show me piles of tin cans 
and rubbish in Stockholm, Bergen, 
Oslo, and Copenhagen. Show me 
piles of dirt, rubbish, on the streets 
in the cities of Germany, Switzer. 
land, and Italy. They are not there. 
Why should we have them in Amer- 
ica? Why should we have the weed 
patches on vacant lots in our large 
cities, the broken streets, piles of 
scrap iron along river banks, and on 
the outskirts of cities? Our cities 
have garbage dumps where we ought 
to have parks and playgrounds for 
our children. These are among the 
problems that face us now which we 
must attend sooner or later. 

Now, while times are such that 
about everybody is working, is the 
time to lay the blueprints for our 
program for America. There won't 
be much time when work slackens 
and the layoffs come. Let us make 
America attractive in beauty, our 
cities, plains, highways, mountains, 
and farmlands to all of the peoples 
of the world who visit us. Let us be 
as attractive to them in beauty and 
cleanliness as we are and have been 
attractive to them economically. Let 
us be so attractive in our cities, our 
farmlands, our grazing lands, and in 
our new forests, that when they come 
to America to see us that in each 
state they visit, they'll be compelled 
to say, “America is the cleanest, and 
most beautiful country on the face 
of the earth.” We must not be con- 
tented with a lesser comment than 
this. We must be the first country 
in the world in conservation, in 
cleanliness, and scenic beauty. 

With a program like this we will 
give our people something to do. 
Work in conservation of our natural 
resources will build young Ameri- 
cans’ bodies and make them more 
secure against future heart attacks. 
This rural life will give them better 
bodies. The paychecks will make 
them economically secure. They will 
have something to spend. Ameri- 
cans like to make and they like to 
spend. Americans like action. Amer- 
icans, all over, surely will be for 
making America’s face the most 
beautiful in the world. 

Boys from the country will get a 
taste of the American cities when 
they work to help remove the piles 
of old cans, and rusted scrap iron 
from the river banks, slum areas and 
outskirts of cities. They will help to 
brings parks to the cities and towns 
to replace the desolate and waste 
areas. Thev will learn what slum 
areas are when they help to remove 

(Turn to page 57) 
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Dr. Galbraith and Conservation 


Conservation silent on consumption curbs, Harvard professor says. 
But reason forestry is silent is because it doesn’t want any. 


ONSERVATIONISTS are un- 
i censetineniitle useful people, Dr. 
John Kenneth Galbraith, economics 
professor at Harvard, told the third 
of six Resources for the Future 
lecture audiences on February 13. 
Among the many useful services that 
conservationists have performed has 
been that of dramatizing the vast 
appetite which the United States has 
developed for materials of all kinds 
—an appetite that is a derivative of 
“both the world’s most rapidly in- 
creasing population and its highest 
and most rapidly increasing standard 
of living.” It is quite true to say that 
this high rate of use has catalyzed 
conservationist activity on many 
fronts and finally, and perhaps most 
important, has stirred interest in the 
technology of resource use and sub- 
stitution, he said. 

Having paid this graceful compli- 
ment to conservationists, Dr. Gal- 
braith next picked up a claymore 
and banged them over the head with 
it. “Any observer of the species (con- 
servationist) must agree that he is 
also frequently capable of marked 
illogicality combined with what may 
be termed selective myopia,” Dr. 
Galbraith continued. “There are 
many manifestations of this. Noth- 
ing, for example, is more impressive 
than the way the modern conserva- 
tionist rises in awesome anger at a 
proposal to dam and thus to dese- 
crate some unknown stream in some 
obscure corner of a national park 
and, at the same time manages to 
remain unperturbed by the desecra- 
tion of our highways by the outdoor 
advertising industry. Were the Gov- 
ernor of New York, in some moment 
of political aberation, to propose a 
minor modification of the ‘forever 
wild’ proviso as it applies to the 
state parks, he would jeopardize his 
future. Were he to seek to make the 
highways of his state less hideous, he 
would hope, at most, for the ap- 
plause of Robert Moses, the New 
York Times, and a few eccentrics. 
The conservationist is a man who 
concerns himself with the beauties of 
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nature in roughly inverse proportion 
to the number of people who can 
enjoy them.” 

There is, Dr. Galbraith continued, 
a similar selectivity in the conserva- 
tionist’s approach to materials con- 
sumption. “If we are concerned 
about our great appetite for mater- 
ials, it is plausible to seek to increase 
the supply, to decrease waste, to 
make better use of the stocks that are 
available, and to develop substitutes. 
But what of the gargantuan appe- 
tite itself? Surely, this is the ulti- 
mate source of the problem. If it 
continues its geometric course, will 
it not one day have to be curbed? 
Yet, in the literature of the resource 
problem this is a forbidden question. 
Over it hangs a nearly total silence. 
It is as though, in the discussion for 
avoiding accidents, we would rule 
out any mention of speed.” 

This, of course, is an unpleasant 
subject. It has to do with the fancy 
chrome gadgets on our cars, the 
gleaming appliances in your wife’s 
kitchen, all sorts of interesting prod- 
ucts useful and otherwise — and how 
would you like to do without them? 
Or at least do without them in their 
present glorified state? And who is 
going to decide which ones we 
should do without first? In short, a 
greater degree of frugality — self- 
imposed or otherwise —due to an 
emergency we expect later rather 
than one we have now. Austerity for 
the future, so to speak. 

To continue with Dr. Galbraith’s 
talk. He said he did not wish to 
overstate his case. Samuel H. Ord- 
way in his Resources and the Ameri- 
can Dream has gone farthest in in- 
quiring whether, in the interests of 
resource conservation, some limits 
might be placed on consumption, he 
said. Ordway has wondered if our 
happiness would be greatly impaired 
by smaller and less expensive auto- 
mobiles, less advertising, even less 
elaborate attire. Ordway further 
argues, “without being very specific 
about it,” that the Congress should 
face the question of use — or rather 


curbing it — now as against passing 
the job on to future generations, Dr. 
Galbraith said. 

Apparently the President’s Mater- 
ials Policy Commission wasn’t very 
specific about this question either, 
the speaker continued. In taking a 
“somewhat ambiguous position,” the 
PMAC said, “First, we share the be- 
lief of the American people in the 
principle of Growth. Growth in this 
context means an increasing output 
of consumers’ goods and an increase 
in the plant by which they are sup- 
plied.” 

Having started “with this renunci- 
ation, the commission was scarcely 
in a position to look critically at 
consumption in relation to the re- 
source problem, and it did not,” Dr. 
Galbraith said. True, it urged the 
armed services in designing military 
products to focus on abundant 
rather than scarce materials. It asked 
for greater emphasis on care and 
maintenance of military equipment 
and conservation in use and an in- 
crease in scrap recovery. 

“But it almost certainly occurred 
to the able members of the commis- 
sion that this was straining furiously 
at the gnat,” Dr. Galbraith said. 
“And why should we be worried 
about the excess steel in a tank but 
not in the automobile? What is 
gained from smaller radar screens if 
the materials go into larger TV 
screens? Why should the general be 
denied his brass and his wife allowed 
her plumage?” 

PMA did, of course, point to 
lavish use of materials, Dr. Galbraith 
said. It did state that “we drive 
heavier automobiles than is neces- 
sary for mere transportation, and we 
adorn them with chromium .. . we 
blow thousands of tons of unrecov- 
erable lead into the atmosphere each 
year from high octane gasoline be- 
cause we like a quick pickup. We 
must become aware that many of our 
production and consumption habits 
are extremely expensive of scarce 
materials and that a trivial change of 

(Turn to page 56) 
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“And messengers came to David 
saying, ‘Whose is the land?’ ”— 
II Samuel 3:12. 


ERE is a question mark lifted 

above what to the Israelites was 
the Promised Land. Certain con- 
tentions with regard to the posses- 
sion of the land had been raised. 
Out of those old, unhappy far-off 
days comes echoing down the 
crowded centuries the query, whose 
land is it? Into that ancient contro- 
versy we need not go. Suffice it to 
say that in the argument which grew 
out of this question the quarreling 
parties forgot that the chief stake in 
the land was God’s. 

However, it is ours in this medita- 
tion simply to take this question 
asked of King David and lift it high 
above the plains and mountains and 
rivers of this vast promised land 
called America. Whose land is it? 

As we contemplate the glorious 
sweep of America, throned in might 
and beauty between the oceans, and 
raise the question, whose land is it? 
surely the place to begin in any 
adequate reply is at the climax of 
the famous hymn, “My Country ’Tis 
of Thee:” “Long may our land be 
bright, with Freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, Great God, 
our King.” We are reminded that 
the chief fact regarding this privi- 
leged land is that it belongs to God. 

You simply cannot explain and 
interpret America without God. Not 
only America as an idea, but her 
very land is God’s. Of course there 
is a real sense in which that can be 
said of all lands—‘“The earth is 
the Lord’s and all that is therein.” 

America also belongs to us as 
trustees who temporarily possess it, 
who walk its soil, who cross its 
plains, who climb its mountains, 
who sail its lakes and rivers, who 
explore its wilderness. We who have 
inherited it . . . must regard it as 
holy ground, whose beauty is to be 
reverenced, whose forests are to be 
guarded, whose soil is to be pre- 
served, whose rivers are to be un- 
polluted, whose primitive wilder- 
nesses are to be unspoiled, and 
whose wild life is to be protected. 
The unpardonable sin is to sacrifice 
our patrimony on the altar of com- 
mercialism which cares for nothing 
but greedy personal aggrandizement. 


Whose Land Is It? 





By DR. FREDERICK BROWN HARRIS 


Alas, that already disregard for 
what happens to the land has 
wrought tragic irreparable havoc. 
Wanton disregard of the people’s 
rights in forests and rivers and 
mountain majesties has brought its 
tragic harvest in dust bowls, land 
erosion, privately channeled water 
power, desecrated park areas, and 
poisoned rivers. 

What we call our civilization, if 
uncurbed, will prove a_ creeping 
blight whose symbol is the bull- 
dozer. Big trees must go down be- 
fore big business. Crystal rivers must 
be contaminated with disgusting 
waste rather than to pay the cost for 
sewage disposal. Public land must 
be exploited by devious undercover 
schemes for private gain. 

Get-rich promoters with preda- 
tory feet go forth to despoil the 
sanctuaries of the wilderness. Men 
who loudly advocate arming against 
foreign foes, for dollars become van- 
dals of the very land of which they 
hypocritically sing, “I love thy rocks 
and rills, thy woods and templed 
hills.” Whose land are they defiling? 
Yours and mine. 

Every American has fabulous pos- 
sessions. Literally, this is a land 
where every man is a king. Do you 
realize that your real estate holdings 
are enormous? Do you know that 
as an average American you own an 
undivided interest in the public 
lands of the United States equal to 
nearly three acres? That is the 
equivalent of a dozen generous-sized 
suburban lots. In addition to that, 
you have valuable property in state 
and county lands. As an American 
you are part owner of 460,000.000 
acres of federal land—more than 
twice the size of Texas, or four times 
as large as California. 

The managers who administer the 
vast interest of all these grazing, 
scenic and forest areas are your em- 
ployees. They guard your interests. 

Before it is too late, the attempts 
to exploit and mar the public lands, 
the property of every American, 
must be exposed and halted. Na- 
ture’s masterpieces must be left un- 
touched and unspoiled. The royal 
people who own these treasures must 
make it plain to covetous eyes that 
these crown jewels are not for sale. 
America needs prophets to thunder 
as Nehemiah did centuries ago to 





the land despoilers of his day, “Be. 
hold we are the servants of that 
large and fat land Jehovah’s great 
goodness hath given our fathers.” 

It also belongs to those who come 
after us. There is a striking sen. 
tence in the Old Testament, “The 
fathers have eaten sour grapes and 
the children’s teeth have been set 
on edge.” That is an unforgettable 
way of saying that what the fathers 
do today will affect their children 
and their children’s children. If we 
are not vividly conscious of our role 
as trustees of the future, then for 
some temporary expediency we may 
adopt policies in the present that 
will rob the generations following of 
the birthright it was intended should 
be theirs. We have no right to pilfer 
and misappropriate the capital of 
those who will take over the land 
when we leave it. 


A very wise conservationist, with 
his eyes on binding mistakes of the 
past when the future decisions were 
made before the future had a voice, 
suggests that a three-year wait on 
most proposed development proj- 
ects is not long compared to the 
eternity our descendants shall other- 
wise have to live with any mistakes 
we make out of premature commit 
ments. At every conference when 
get-on-with-the-work advocates are 
clamoring for immediate action, with 
a bulldozer parked just outside the 
committee room, there ought to be 
brought in an empty chair to repre- 
sent those who will have to live with 
today’s decisions when they arrive in 
the years to be. 

We are living now within the 
limits of the shortsightedness of yes- 
terday. We represent those who will 
inherit the good earth a thousand 
years from now. The coming gen 
erations have a right to the things 
which delight us for our little day— 
things of which we can rob them if 
we are prodigal, especially in our 
bumper-to-bumper existence, in our 
herded lives. We must shout from 
the housetops of our swarming cities 
that for us and for all the long fu- 
ture the vast parks and forests and 
the scenic cathedrals we call wilder- 
ness must be inviolate as we hold 
them in all their glory for those dis- 
tant feet we hear coming along the 
future’s broadening way. 























Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, Chaplain, United States Senate 





The Senate Chaplain Preaches 


CONSERVATION 


HERE can be no genuine pa- 
T triotic consecration without con- 
servation.” This is the firm belief of 
Dr. Frederick Brown Harris, the dis- 
tinguished clergyman who daily in- 
spires the United States Senate with 
his invocations. “Every intelligent 
citizen must be interested in conser- 
vation,” he declared, “and we must 
alert and alarm the people to the 
devastated and desecrated land to 
stop waste.” 

_Dr. Harris preaches this conserva- 
tion philosophy, when the pressures 
of his senatorial duties are somewhat 
relaxed, through articles for maga- 
zines and newspapers, many of which 
are reprinted by dozens of publica- 
tions including the Congressional 
Record. These articles, actually ser- 
mons, are exceptionally eloquent, 
and each is based on a biblical text, 
giving rise to the thought that con- 
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By BETTY KINDLEBERGER 


servation of resources is not really a 
new philosophy. 

In “Sanctity of the Open Spaces,” 
the sermon Dr. Harris wrote for Na- 
tional Wildlife Week 1957 was taken 
from Isaiah 5:8 (“Woe unto them 
that join house to house, that lay 
field to field, till there be no place 
where one may be alone in the midst 
of the earth.”) he portrayed our 
modern civilization as grasping and 
devouring. “... The bleak and bar- 
ren goal of a creeping process of 
acquisition, oblivious to any realiza- 
tion of stewardship of the land on 
which man lives, has never been 
expressed more vividly than in this 
ancient warning. Here is glimpsed 
a danger as old as the prophet 
Isaiah and as new as today’s ex- 


panding subdivisions, shattering the 
verdant frames surrounding the 
human hives called cities. Above the 
crash of murdered trees, as axes and 
bulldozers ravish the shady country- 
side, as blueprints are spread over 
green fields, sounds this stern alarm 
out of vanished yesterdays. ...” 

The plight of the city of Jericho 
thousands of years ago was recalled 
by Dr. Harris in “Tainted Waters.” 
The health of this ancient, pros- 
perous city was once threatened by 
a polluted water supply. “ ‘Behold,’ 
cried the members of the City Coun- 
cil, ‘Behold, the situation of the city 
is pleasant but its waters are tainted!’ 
That is the accusing consciousness 
now in America the beautiful, as we 
look out upon many of our broad 
streams, or gaze down at swift cur- 
rents from some point of vantage 

(Turn to page 44) 
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THE 
CROOKED 


The tree stands alone Pye, 


as vandals cut its twin "% - 


that shared same roots .. _ 


= 


ae 


Author points ont old 
Zane Grey ranch in the 
heart of the Tonto Rim 





It STANDS alone along a very 
crooked trail calied the Control 
Road; somewhat alone because van- 
dals have cut down its twin that 
shared the same roots and lonely 
stand by the rugged Tonto National 
Forest Control Road between the lit- 
tle town of Pine, Arizona, and Kohl’s 
Ranch, famous as a Tonto National 
Forest summer recreation and vaca- 
tion resort. 

The federal government places 
the age of the crooked tree at from 
150 to 200 years, and at the same 
time placed a small bright yellow 
with black lettered sign at the base 
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warning any future vandals that the 
aged crooked tree is the property of 
the United States Government, with 
a stiff fine and/or imprisonment, or 
both, to any person or persons caught 
defacing or cutting the crooked tree. 

This twisted tree is an alligator 
juniper; and upon close examination 
of its bark, one will see why it de- 
rived this name as the bark truly re- 
sembles the rough hide of the alli- 
gator. 

According to time and records, the 
stubby tree is still an infant, as far 
as the ages of trees are concerned, in 
many cases on record with our 


United States Forest Service, a ring 
count of felled junipers that meas- 
ured eight feet in diameter proved 
the tree to be 1,000 years old. 

Durability is the by-line of the 
juniper as for ages the limbs made 
valuable fence posts and logs for the 
pioneer settler and his log cabin. 

The reservation Indians still prize 
the wood for their many needs of 
posts, corral, fire and home, and the 
berry that the alligator juniper bears 
is gathered for food by most of the 
species of Mother Nature’s wild ant- 
mals and birds. 

Man and his repeated forest fires 
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in the last fifty years have converted 
large areas of our Southwest into 
juniper brushfields as the seedlings 
are easily killed, and the repeated 
fires have retarded reproduction 
within the forests in general. 

The old trees are very resistant to 
fire, so it is hoped by the Forest Serv- 
ice that in time the juniper forests 
can in the years ahead be restored on 
many of the burned and _ brushy 
areas, if the fires of the future can be 
controlled or kept out completely. 

In some areas of the forest you will 
see many scars at the base of trees, 
these the Forest Service call “Cat 
Face.” They were caused by repeated 
forest fires. The first fire scalded the 
sapwood and in turn the wound bled 
and covered the wound with pitch. 

The next fire more intensified by 
this pitch scab only enlarged the 
wound and scar. Each succeeding 
fire burned and branded deeper than 
the last. If fires continue to ravish 
the area, the tree would burn down. 

So exposed, these fire scars give 
ready entrance to a fungus disease 
and insects which soon ruin the tree 
of its lumber value and eventually 
kill it. Even light ground fires de- 
stroy the productiveness of our for- 
ests all over America. 

What deformed this guarded twist- 
ed juniper tree? 

Your guess and the answer is as 
good as the next person. Some claim 
that lightning hit the tree when it 
was a sapling. This seems hardly the 
answer to me, for I have with care 
examined the tree, there are no old 
scars from lightning burns, no splin- 
tered trunk as one would expect to 
find if a tree is struck and fired by 
Mother Nature. 

Others will claim that feeding deer 
or elk eating the tender bark when 
the tree was young caused the twist 
that was never to heal. This too, 
seems hardly the answer as the bark 
is not tender, and I’ve watched 
countless elk and deer feeding from 


ing methods for seasoning, pre- 
servative treatment, adaptation 
of native species to home use. 

c) More research in market devel- 
opment for low-grade hard- 
woods and in new markets for 
marketless areas. 

E. E. Nuuttila, State Forester, Illi- 
nois, saw the problem as a need “to 
simplify, strengthen and _ intensify 
the basic personal service program 
to private landowners. We repeat- 












leaves and berries of the junipers, 
but never have I watched elk or deer 
ring a young juniper tree. 

I first located the twisted tree 
when we lived on the Rim Trail not 
too far from where the tree stands 
along the Tonto National Forest’s 
aged trail, and I became interested 
at once and started to inquire. 

My questions were asked of Jess 
Fears, the Tonto Forest ranger liv- 
ing in Payson at that time (1946-47) 
and of old time residents of the area 
... but none of the answers seemed 
to fill the needs, so on a visit to Phoe- 
nix I hunted out an old time friend 
and one time Indian Scout of the 
Territory and for the Adjutant Thad 
W. Jones, of the 10th U. S. Cavalry. 

George Scott Thompson, the 92 
year old friend and old Indian scout 
was at one time ambushed by seven 
Apache Indians in the famous Super- 
stition Mountains, while on a mis- 
sion from old Fort McDowell along 
the Verde River, and knows the 
Tonto National Forest like a finger- 
print expert knows the trails of your 
finger-tips. 

Scout Thompson knows the 
Apache, his land and his many ways; 
so it was old George that gave me the 
first real clue about the mystery of 
the crooked tree. 

The tale the old scout unfolded 
sounded then like good reasoning, 
and above all else, the truth. 

Tonto Creek and the Tonto Rim 
was the summer home of the various 
tribes of the Apache Nation. Several 
minor tribes that passed through the 
giant forest in those days followed a 
twisting trail that today we have im- 
proved and call the Control Road. 

It was then only a deep shadowed 
trail traversed by wildlife and red- 
man, and later often became the last 
trail of some unsuspecting pioneer, 
as is related in records that read as 
follows: ““The Hendershot Place, up- 
per Tonto basin, on the East Verde, 
was an early day ranch. In July, 1882, 


The Problem 
(From page 15) 


edly have found that this individual 
guidance and contact is still the only 
real way to get proper forestry prac- 
tices going on the land.” 

Continuing, Nuuttila said, “We 
need an ‘awakening’ and a ‘selling’ 
of not only the citizenry but, even 
more so, the allied agricultural and 
conservation leaders and teachers as 
to the tremendous importance and 
need for forestry on the private 
woodlands today.” 
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Old Man Meadows, his wife and two 
sons were attacked by Apache In- 
dians, the father was killed and two 
boys badly wounded.” 

“As a scout traveling the forest 
many times I can recall several grow- 
ing twisted trees along a long trail, 
they were bent and twisted by some 
fashion in the Tonto area, and the 
number eight keeps coming back to 
my memory as the number of such 
trees in question,” stated the old In- 
dian scout. 

In my research I found that the 
ranger in the Tonto forest did not 
believe that one time seven or eight 
of the twisted trees were marked on 
their old maps, and that all but two 
have fallen before the advance of 
progress. 

The old scout learned from a 
friendly Apache later, the secret; for 
the Indian told Scout Thompson 
that the Apache was a spiritual being 
living among nature, and, as a man, 
was highly religious, believing in the 
supernatural through the seasonal 
rites of cult or religion. 

Thus, the Apache traveling the 
trails of the Tonto Forest to and 
from their religious seasonal rites 
blazed the old trail with these 
“SIGN” trees. 

Later, the white man came along 
to expose the piety of the Apache 
when he cleared the forest and the 
old trail, bringing to light several 
of the “sign” trees, twisted by an 
Apache in deep devotion to our God. 

If true, and I like to think it so, 
then here stands a tree made by God 
and an Apache. 

Please then, in passing, leave the 
twisted dwarf stand alone and in 
peace; for like the pioneer, the scout 
and the Indian, I too, am a man with 
a belief binding me with the super- 
natural, and find the above answer 
worthy, and I am willing to accept it 
as the start of a twisted life; only 
that of a twisted Crooked Tree along 
a crooked mile. 





C. B. Marlin, State Forester in 
Mississippi pointed out, “There is a 
lot of catching up to be done. Mil- 
lions of idle acres contribute little 
or nothing to our economy. A pro- 
gram has not yet been initiated that 
will provide the necessary incentive 
for the small landowner to make 
these acres productive.” 

Fred H. Lang, State Forester, Ar- 
kansas, viewed the situation in a dif- 
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hose at the coupling. 
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coupling. 
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pressures in fire fighting, Bar-Way, long a manu- 
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a revolutionary coupling that will withstand the 
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full flow, full pressure, it is streamlined to slip 
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Specify Bar-Way and eliminate your coupling 
worries. For complete information write Bar-Way 
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ferent light. “I agree,” he said, “that 
the problem of the small woodland 
owner in managing his property is 
of considerable importance. How- 
ever, the subsidies for planting, TSI 
and now the Conservation Revenue 
part of the Soil Bank, are doing 
much to stimulate better manage- 
ment on these small woodlands. I 
think we should examine pretty 
closely the proposition that all these 
subsidies for agriculture and fores- 
try are making the small farmer a 
ward of the government in trying to 
keep a sub-marginal operation go- 
ing; and I often wonder how long 
the people in general can afford to 
keep the little fellow ‘bailed out’ 
through all these give-away programs, 
which in balance are very expensive. 
Continuous acquisition by those who 
are able to hold and manage land 
will probably solve much of our 
problem over the long pull, for re- 
gardless of subsidies, the race will 
eventually be to the strong.” 

Fred Claridge, North Carolina 
State Forester, said, “Here in North 
Carolina we have upward to 250,000 
owners of small woodland areas. 
These ownerships comprise about 
two-thirds of the forest acreage of 
the state, a staggering forestry prob- 
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lem in itself. Out of our 100 coun- 
ties we still lack funds to extend for- 
est fire control to 12 counties.” 

On the other hand some private 
foresters have serious doubts about 
the merits of stepped-up, federal- 
state forestry programs. A prominent 
consultant inquired: 

“Is this small woodland ‘problem’ 
as serious as we have been led to be- 
lieve? This bears some looking into. 
Of all classes of ownership, small 
woodlands have made the greatest 
progress between the past two sur- 
veys. Will continued progress be 
made by ‘free’ service, or will it be 
made by economics? Should all the 
taxpayers be hit so that individuals 
can profit? This is the approach we 
have tried to make for the past sev- 
eral decades in agriculture, and all 
we did was create still greater prob- 
lems. Can we build strong state for- 
esters by taking away from them the 
responsibility of selling forestry in 
their own states, rather than to a dis- 
interested, but generous federal 
Congress? Or, don’t we want to build 
strong state foresters? 

“I'd suggest that we let the CFM 
rock along on its present $1.5 mil- 
lion—even looking toward eventual 


elimination of that, as the states 
grow. They will grow, if weaned.” 

In weighing the above thoughts 
readers should bear in mind that 
both the Cooperative Forest Manage. 
ment Act and the Clarke-Mc Nary 
programs for fire protection and 
tree planting are carried out through 
the state foresters. The federal role 
is assistance. States administer on- 
the-ground activities. 

One alarmed reader demanded: 
“Is AFA suggesting public regulation 
of private forests?” 

There has been no change in the 
association’s opposition of long 
standing to federal regulation. 

An industrial forester with wide 
experience in both public and pri- 
vate forestry as well as in manage- 
ment of his own woodland wrote: 
“I recall so vividly the many discus- 
sions we had in the South in the 
years prior to a region-wide pulp- 
wood market. Just as soon as a de- 
mand developed for thinnings, our 
farm forestry program started mak- 
ing encouraging progress. There is 
no reason to believe that the same 
thing will not take place in other 
parts of the country, although I nev- 
er expect to see the north and Lake 
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Sliding Pump Type 


ave used our INDIANS 9 
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S. W. Griswald, Chief 
estbrook, Conn., Fire Dept. 
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The REVEL LITTLE TREE INJECTOR 
Makes it easy and economical to cull trees 
in timber or kill worthless trees in pastures. 
Easy to use and carry, weighs only 11 Ibs. 
No re-sprouts. Safe for livestock. No crop 
damage. Cost about $4 per acre. Sure kill 
every time. Without obligation, get the facts 
about this new injection method of killing 
unwanted trees. 
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State sections rival the South, be- 
cause of the differences in age of 
I cannot see 
| that the Forest Service could assist 
in developing markets and I believe 


its for- 
owners 


elsewhere in the country as it has in 
the South when the demand for for- 


“Mass movements both by the pub- 
lic and industry usually take place 
slowly as you know and more often 
than not are the result of some neces- 
sity. While it may not be indicative 
| of very progressive thinking, I must 
confess that I believe the only na- 
tionwide solution of the small land- 
owner problem lies in the economic 
approach. When there is a demand 
for forest products, the man who 
owns land will grow these products.” 

How right this observer is in iden- 
tifying the benefits of economic in- 
centive. Yet can we accept the thesis 
“that industry will step up its for- 


owners 


. when the demand for forest 


What about the 98,000 farm wood- 
lot owners in West Virginia, where 
timber is 
enough) or mine props (if near a 
mine) constitute the major markets? 


sound 
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A 1949 survey there revealed that 
farmers realized an average of $29 per 
year from their woodlands — not 
much of an inducement to practice 
fire protection, insect or disease con- 
trol, and timber stand improvement. 
Shall they wait until industry is 
ready for their wood or shall they 
seek assistance in putting their for- 
ests on a paying basis? This same 
situation prevails in varying degrees 
throughout the hardwood region 
from the Ozarks to New England. 

A closer view of Southern forestry 
might provide an estimate of the 
magnitude of the small woodlands 
problem, both there and in other less 
favored sections of the country. 
Southern forestry has undergone a 
tremendous metamorphosis since the 
arrival of the pulpwood industry 
two decades ago. Pulp and paper 
companies now employ about 130 
conservation foresters who work full 
time with private landowners. Last 
year they aided 12,100 owners by 
marking 519,400 acres from which 
1,235,000 cords of pulpwood were 
cut. More than ten thousand other 
landowners received advice in man- 
aging nearly 514 million acres. This 
service is of direct benefit to the in- 
dustry because small acreages and 
scattered ownerships in the South 
are the source of 85 percent of the 
total pulpwood supply. 

In the same year there were 80 ac- 
tive public service projects in the 
Southern region. The number va- 
ried by states from two in Oklahoma 
to 18 in Florida. Nearly 9000 own- 
ers received management assistance 
on 1,586,480 acres of land for a cash 
return of $2.5 million. In addition 
they received advice on tree plant- 
ing, stand improvement, and similar 
activities. 

Within the same region 111 con- 
sulting forestry firms maintain head- 
quarters. Some are companies em- 
ploying several foresters, while oth- 
ers include individuals employed on- 
ly part time. A conservative estimate 
might indicate about 200 active con- 
sulting foresters in the South. 

How many landowners do consult- 
ants serve in a year? We do not 
know, but assume they might con- 
centrate upon larger tracts than a 
farm forester and devote more time 
to each case. We are told that a pub- 
lic forester assists from 100 to 140 
owners a year. If so, then consulting 
foresters conceivably might aid 20, 
000 Southern landowners in the 
same period. 

These estimates indicate that the 
combined efforts of some 400 indus- 
trial, public and consulting foresters 
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are bringing technical management 
to approximately 50,000 woodlands 
annually in a region with 1.8 million 
small ownerships. At this rate it 
would take 36 years to visit all wood- 
lands once. Land ownership, how- 
ever, is not stable. A study in the 
Tennessee Valley revealed that only 
19 percent of private forest owners 
had held their lands for 20 years or 
more. Even if the average tenure is 
9) years, that means 90,000 Southern 
woodlands under new management 
each year. Furthermore, forests need 
thinning, salvage cutting and other 
treatments about every ten years. 
Some intensively managed tracts are 
worked over every three to five vears. 
Another disturbing statistic ap- 
pears in the 1957 Accomplishment 
Report for Cooperative Forest Man- 
agement in the Southern Region. It 
shows 3,663 woodlands on which im- 
proved practices are being followed, 
as against 8,770 owners given wood- 
land management assistance. From 
the standpoint of selling forestry, the 
record is good with half the custo- 
mers buying the service. But at this 
rate the entire force of available for- 
esters can not live long enough to 
treat all the potential clients. 
Another aspect is that of absentee 
ownership. Studies in New England 
and California reveal that half of all 
private commercial forest land is 
held by people who do not reside 


within the same town or county 
where their forest property is lo- 
cated. How can these people be 


reached? What are their reasons for 
owning timberland? 

If the great number of very small 
woodlands and the scattered resi- 
dence of their owners make it expen- 
sive and difficult to aid this class, 
then perhaps efforts should be con- 
centrated on larger tracts of higher 
priority. According to the Timber 
Resource Review half of the nation’s 
4.5 million private woodlands are 
smaller than 30 acres each. The ag- 
gregate area of these 2,225,000 small 
forests is only six percent of all com- 
mercial forest land—hardly enough 
to make a sizable dent in present or 
future timber supplies. What should 
be done about woodlands that really 
are not economic units from a forest 
management standpoint? 

Perhaps the time is at hand to 
think about a new forestry frontier— 
to aid and abet a change in owner- 
ship patterns. Often times a contigu- 
ous forest area will be in a dozen or 
more small individual ownerships. 
Incomes from these small holdings 
are limited and infrequent. None of 
them may be large enough to sup- 
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port full-time timber managers. Do 
you wish to consider long-term cred- 
it and other inducements to consoli- 
dation and efficient management? 
While framing an answer to this 
query, please bear in mind that mis- 
management of small woodlands pre- 
sents a continuing threat to the prac- 
tice of good forestry on other com- 
mercial properties. Many small own- 
ers have been notoriously careless 
with fire, indifferent and sometimes 
opposed to insect or disease control, 
ignorant of watershed values. These 
people do not depend upon their 
forests as a principal source of live- 
lihood—consequently the economic 


incentive for good forestry is not 
very strong. Yet somehow or other 
they must learn that good forestry, 
in one or more of its multiple uses, 
is of direct benefit to them. 

Did you decide to let the little fel- 
low get along by himself? It sounds 
like rank discrimination, especially 
when 10 acres of good Douglasfir 
might be worth more than half a 
township of scrub oak. Well then 
what about the 236 million acres in 
tracts between 30 and 5,000 acres in 
size? This acreage is nearly half of 
all commercial forest land. It is the 
area of real concern to the forest in- 
dustries that depend upon farms and 
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FAST! SAFE! SURE! 
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less than 244 pounds. It is simple to use. 
It is positively safe. It is a precision-made 
chain tool that will effectively girdle a 4- 
inch tree in less than 20 seconds ! The girdles 


Mail This Coupon Today / 


it makes will slowly kill any cull or 
unwanted hardwood tree, and keeps 
sprouting to the absolute minimum! 
It is the finest forestry tool ever de- 
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woodland owners. 
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RUGGED? 


YES... and a lot more 
... He’s a SKILLED 
BARTLETT Tree Expert 


Brawn is important... but not enough. If 
you have the brain to go with it you are 
ideally suited for an envied and prized 
career in the great outdoors. Bartlett 
22>. will school such a man. 
ie, He will become an 
expert in handlin 
special gear an 
equipment as part of a 
team with scientists. He 
will work in the outdoors 
and enjoy the dignity 
and prestige that goes 
with a job in a scientific 
field. He will be 
launched on a career 
that will take him 
anywhere he 
chooses in this great 
field and in this 
nationally known or- 
ganization operating 
from Maine to the 
Carolinas. If you 
are a true out- 
( ‘; doorsman and can 
¥ match a robust 
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Proven and accepted by Federal, 
State and commercial tree nur- 
series as the perfect means of con- 
trolling soil moisture with uniform 
precipitation. 


Technical advice and literature upon 
request. 


Na The SKINNER IRRIGATION CO. « 
stim 280 Water Street, Troy, Ohio 
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other small holdings for timber. Yet 
a 1952 survey reveals that only 40 
percent of recently cut lands in this 
size class are in good condition for 
future growth. How shall we edu- 
cate these landowners? 

Forty-two years ago The American 
Forestry Association pointed to the 
experience of agricultural experi- 
ment stations in the preceding 70 
years and concluded “personal work 
with the individual on his own 
farm” secured far greater results than 
any other educational method 
(AMERICAN FORESTS, January 
1916). The evidence today is strong- 
er than it was then. 

This belief raises another interest- 
ing question. Who shall contact the 
landowner? 
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Many people think that manage. 
ment services such as marking and 
harvesting of timber should be chan- 
neled to consulting and industrial 
foresters. Public agencies should 
concentrate on educational services, 
All right, where do educational ac- 
tivities stop — with the preparation 
of pamphlets and TV scripts, or in 
the woods? 

How shall the public service be 
carried out? Will it be through the 
established pattern of extension and 
service forestry programs? Through 
direct federal assistance as in some 
other agricultural programs? Or 
shall the states go 1t alone? 

The main task is to GET THE 
JOB DONE. 

What is your solution? 


The Senate Chaplain Preaches Conservation 
(From page 35) 


along a spanning bridge: Our waters 
are tainted.” 

Dr. Harris lamented in that ser- 
mon, “industrialism has its price. 
Factories take their toll. In every 
bustling city beauty and health are 
sacrificed on the altar of commer- 
cialism. . . . But no pollution which 
accompanies so-called civilization is 
more sadly tragic than the contami- 
nation of our rivers. . . . As a city 
expands and its marts of trade in- 
crease and its manufactured prod- 
ucts pour forth in greater volume, so 
often a once proud river, the joy of 
the pioneer who reveled in the lord- 
ly loveliness of the site, becomes a 
polluted sewer of contamination in 
which even fish scarcely can live. 
Thus the very springs of the city’s 
life are poisoned. .. .” 

In an effort to help waylay the in- 
roads of civilization upon an un- 
spoiled woodland right in the city of 
Washington, D.C., Dr. Harris penned 
“Spare that Tree.” In that article he 
declared, “The groves were man’s 
first temples. Whenever and wher- 
ever woody reservations owned by 
the people are threatened by the 
juggernaut of traffic, ethical and 
spiritual concerns are involved, for 
which the Nation are ever symbol- 
ized by its spires against the sky... .” 

These brilliant sermons on conser- 
vation, however, are only a smail 
portion of Dr. Harris’ literary accom- 
plishments. He has been writing 
articles on many subjects for 10 
years, including a weekly column 
for the Washington Star, but they all 
point to the greatness that is Amer- 
ica and counsel everyone to raise his 


sights for the betterment of all. 

Dr. Harris’ daily invocations to 
the Senate are no less inspiring. Ina 
published volume of these prayers 
Vice President Richard E. Nixon 
wrote, “In the usual order of busi- 
ness of the U. S. Senate, the invoca- 
tion is often the best speech of the 
day. As a matter of fact, in the 
prayers of the Chaplain, rather than 
in the hectic day-to-day clashes of 
debate, we can see the greatness of 
America, because in the invocations 
the faith is expressed which brings 
us all together whereas the debates 
often tear us apart.” 

That everyone in the Senate ap- 
preciates the devotion and efforts of 
this Chaplain, is apparent from the 
numerous remarks made about him 
in the Senate Chamber and recorded 
in the Congressional Record. As Sen- 
ate Chaplain he ministers to the 
spiritual needs of all members of the 
Senate and their families, which in- 
clude varying religious creeds. And 
through this representative group of 
Americans his spiritual inspiration is 
felt throughout the country. As 
Senator Purtell remarked, Dr. Harris 
“could be called a non-voting mem- 
ber of our group who, while elected 
by no constituency, serves all con- 
stituencies, ...” 

Dr. Harris has served as Senate 
Chaplain since 1942, except for two 
years during the 80th Congress. Be- 
sides his duties already mentioned, 
Dr. Harris is constantly deluged with 
a stream of visitors. Some come seek- 
ing advice, while others come to give 
it. Then there are the “crackpots” 
with which everyone in public office 
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must contend. Curiously, requests to 
open the Senate are the most fre- 
quent. Some actually plead with Dr. 
Harris for the opportunity, sincerely 
believing they have a worthwhile 
message, While others are the “save 
the world” variety. At one point, Dr. 
Harris had 17 such requests. 

Dr. Harris is in demand as a 
speaker, and spends much time trav- 
eling about the country to fulfill 
these requests. 

Incidentally, while serving as Sen- 
ate Chaplain and writing numerous 
articles, Dr. Harris served as full 
time minister for the Foundry Meth- 
odist Church in Washington. After 
serving that congregation with dis- 
tinction for over 30 years, he retired 
from that position two years ago. 

Dr. Harris has received many hon- 
ors for his work through the years, 
including four awards from the Free- 
dom Foundation, his latest being 
this year. The citation for this award 
sums up the high regard in which 
he is held by all who have come in 
contact with him. It reads as follows: 

“With esteem and affection to an 
American whose prayers, sermons 
and editorial works have lifted the 
hearts of multitudes — 

“With regard and honor to him 
whose thoughts, far vision and stead- 
fast faith move all whom he touches 
to patriotism and love of country — 

“With matchless service to the 
cause of free men, he makes known 
the strength of prayer and iron will 
in language beautiful in his prayers 
in the Senate of the United States. 
Truly one who desires freedom for 
all under God, and asks nothing for 
himself.” 


Reading About Resources 
(from page 23) 


(Ives Washburn, Inc., New York. 
1955. 224 pp. $3.50.) 

Here is a well-paced, personal story 
of a Canadian forest ranger who has 
done the things most men only 
dream of doing. Gowland’s life was 
¢lemental and physical. His prob- 
lems were different from ours. This 
is ispirational literature for the 
soft-biceped teen-ager, and escape 
reading for all us middle-aged, pay- 
ment-plan slaves! 


rhe Bird Watcher’s Anthology, by 
Roger Tory Peterson. (Harcourt, 
Brace & Co. 1957. 401 pp. $7.50.) 

Granted that most bird watchers 
seldom buy $7.50 books, there comes 
a time when everyone, bird watcher, 
sportsman, or general nature lover, 
must spend $7.50 and be glad to do 
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Pintail design re- 
lieves stress, elimi- 
nates chain chatter. 


THE ALL-NEW 
pinta BY McCULLOCH 


Professional loggers hail the faster cutting, longer 
lasting McCulloch Pintail chain...many call it the 
“greatest chain development in 10 years:’ Once 
you’ve tried it on your *McCulloch chain saw, 
you'll know why it’s the favorite of loggers 
everywhere! 

*Can be used on many other makes, too. 


McCulloch’s new Super 
44 direct-drive saw breaks 
the Power Barrier! 






Here's the lightest (19 
Ib), most powerful (6.5 
hp) direct-drive saw of all 
—McCulloch’s new Super 
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with Pintail chain at no 
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tree heights, 
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at any height. 
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TREES OF THE WESTERN 
PACIFIC REGION 


by J. Hugo Kraemer, Ph.D. 


This book contains descriptions of the com- 
mon trees and their woods found in the region 
from Burma to the Solomon islands, including 
the Philippines. Descriptions include botanical 
names, local names, habit, leaves, flowers, 
fruit, bark, wood (description, uses, etc.) and 
occurrence, accompanied by drawings of leaves, 
flowers and fruit. This book is unique in 
American literature. Invaluable to foresters, 
botanists and others interested in trees and 
their products. 

436 PAGES. 156 FIGURES. CLOTH BOUND. 


Price $5.50 


Order from TRI-STATE OFFSET CO, 


817 Main St. Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














it — and this is when a book such as 
this appears. 
Roger Tory Peterson has never 


} edited a poor book. His knack for 


giving the reader something better 
than the reader expected is remark- 
able, and enviable. 

Here are eighty-five “reports of 
first hand experiences by bird watch- 
ers ‘who had been there.’ Some selec- 
tions have less literary distinction 
than others; but all, I think, convey 
the author’s enthusiasm for his sci- 
ence or his hobby.” That is Mr. 
Peterson’s description of his book, 
and it is an apt one, 

Divided into seven sections, the 
pieces lead the “bird watcher from 
the first spark of his interest through 
the discovery and listing stages to 
the thoughtful observations of the 
nature student.” Take your pick. It 
is all good. 


Forestry Education in Pennsylvania, 


| compiled and edited by Henry Clep- 
| per. (Penn State-Mont Alto Forestry 





Alumni Association, University Park, 
Pa. 1957. 269 pp. $4.00.) 

Fifty years is a long time to have 
been teaching something so new as 
scientific forestry. Realizing this, the 
loyal sons of the Penn State-Mont 
Alto Forestry Alumni Association is- 
sued this book to celebrate forestry’s 
half-century mark at Penn State. 

The chief interest here, of course, 
is for Pennsylvania alumni. Yet any 
educator or forester interested in the 
evolution of this new discipline will 
find the Pennsylvania experience il- 
juminating in many ways. 

The book is splendidly factual, as 
perhaps it should be. The documen- 
tation is superb. And if it has a dis- 
couraging fault, it is simply that so 
many facts, such thorough documen- 
tation, can slow the reader to a dead 
stop. 


Symposium on Wood for Marine Use 
and Its Protection from Marine Or- 











MARK YOUR CALENDAR! 


ANNUAL MEETING OF 
THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


PIONEER HOTEL 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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ganisms. (American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Philadelphia. Tech- 
nical Pub. No. 200. 1957. 52 pp. 
$2.00.) 


This is not an exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject, but it has the 
great advantage of being up to date, 
It would serve as a useful introduc. 
tion to wood in marine use for the 
general student. Competent. 


The Warblers of America, by Lud- 
low Griscom, Alexander Sprunt, Jr., 
and others. Illustrated by John 
Henry Dick. (Devin-Adair. 1957. 356 
pp- $15.00.) 

Having earlier mentioned Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, he comes to mind 
again as I pick up this beautiful 
book. There were not works really 
comparable to this in his lifetime, 
yet how the man would have enjoyed 
this exhaustive, tremendously intelli- 
gent, treatment of the warbler fam- 
ily. 

In price, in detail, in mere physi- 
cal weight, this is not a text for the 
amateur who has just begun to note 
the birds in his back yard. Until 
you have used and all but worn out 
your first copy of Peterson’s Field 
Guide, The Warblers of America is 
not for you. However, once you 
have climbed into that huge com- 
pany of serious, experienced ama- 
teurs, who know their birds and 
know that they know their birds, 
this then becomes an_ invaluable 
book—and you will wonder how you 
had previously got along without it. 

The text itself is Triple-A, but for 
me the pictures by Dick are worth 
twenty-thousand additional words. 


Our Nation’s Water Resources— 
Policies and Politics, by Ben Moreell. 
(The Law School, the University of 
Chicago. 1956. 266 pp. $3.50.) 

Admiral Moreell has distinguished 
himself in a dozen ways in the few 
years of a single lifetime. His recent 
tour as Chairman, Task Force on 
Water Resources and Power of the 
Second Hoover Commission, was 4 
useful and badly needed service. 
This book comes from a series of 
lectures based upon that experience. 

The conclusions here would be 
disappointing to most liberals, yet 
liberal and conservative alike can 
applaud the clarity and consistency 
of the Admiral’s thought-trains. 
Whatever else may be said of his 
thinking, and his water policy, no 
critic could call it “muddy.” And 
where it often fails in the need for 
long-range planning, the immediate, 
at-hand policy which Moreell advo- 
cates deserves wide support. 
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Are We Slowly Committing Suicide? 
(From page 17) 


that fish will leave an area of high 
DDT concentration, and that fish 
will also leave an area in which 70- 
80% of the stream insects on which 
they fed, had been destroyed. 

Birds show little or no acute toxic 
effects from applications of DDT up 
to 2 lbs. per acre — except in the 
case of insectivorous birds which 
show severe mortality rates after 
feeding on contaminated insects, 
even after much less concentrated 
sprayings. However, the cumulative 
effect of applications of 2 lbs. per 
acre for 5 years, can be quite dam- 
aging. Song bird populations are 
reduced 26%, while applications of 
3 lbs. per acre reduce the weights of 
house wrens, and lessen the chances 
of survival for their young. Further, 
even quite small sprayings of certain 
chemicals increase the mortality rate 
of the bobwhite quail, and lower its 
reproductive capacity. 

Mammals can tolerate applications 
up to 5 lbs. of DDT per acre without 
any acute ill effects, rabbits being 
particularly resistant — only a diet 
of 4% DDT proving fatal. 

Soils— Studies of the effect of in- 
secticides on various types of soil 
have also been made. Several facts 
have been noted: (1) Insecticides 
produced more effect the second 
year, probably due to their more 
effective distribution following til- 
lage, especially in lighter soils. (2) 
The quality of the crops as judged 
by a taste-panel becomes lower in 
subsequent years. (3) Treatment 
rarely increased the yields and in the 
case of lighter soils, decreased them. 
(4) After three and a half years from 
40 to 60 per cent of the DDT re- 
mained in the soil. 

Pointing out that many _ insects 
have acquired a high degree of tol- 
erance to older insecticides in the 
past ten years, and that some can 
now tolerate dosages of DDT 1,000 
times greater than those needed to 
kill their ancestors, Dr. George also 
discusses the persistence of these 
chemicals in the soil. Under some 
conditions only 5 per cent of the 
DDT present is inactivated each 
year. And, with continued spraying 
year after year, it is possible to have 
soil with a very high concentration 


of poison — to which insect pests are 
totally immune! 


Dr. George then analyzes the char- 
acteristics of a score or more of the 
newer insecticides such as, Aldrin, 


Dieldrin, Endrin, ‘Toxophene, Chlor- 
dane, BHC, TDE, Methoxychlor, 
etc. Many of these newer compounds 
are fatally toxic to birds and mam- 
mals in much smaller concentrations 
than similar amounts of DDT, but 
are coming into increasing use, as 
insects show greater tolerance to 
DDT. 


The report then considers a num- 
ber of the newer rodenticides, herbi- 
cides and fungicides, and discusses 
their characteristics. The rodenti- 
cides, it is pointed out, are all pow- 
erful poisons and should be used 
with great care, while the herbicides 
and fungicides are of very little dan- 
ger to wildlife. 


However, Dr. George concludes, 
in any chemical control operation, 
promiscuous application, over-dos- 
age, or an ignorance of the dangers 
involved can damage an area’s wild- 
life. And even with the usually safe 
application of | lb. per acre, several 
things can happen to upset the pro- 
gram. 

— Wind can push several strips of 
vaporized spray together in a pocket 
or hollow, so that one strip of 
ground receives two, three or more 
times the intended dosage. Instances 
were found in the early days of aerial 
spraying in which one piece of 
ground received 15 times the in- 
tended dosage. 

— As for fish, a spray reaching say 
10 miles of a stream, can wash down, 
accumulating in a sluggish section, 
producing an extremely high con- 
centration. 

— Also very important is the type 
of formula used. DDT in emulsion 
is much more toxic to fish and 
aquatic life than in oil solution, 
which, in turn, is more toxic than 
wettable powder suspensions. 

— Finally, he noted, acute toxicity 
following a single application of an 
insecticide, is not the only effect these 
chemicals produce. More subtle ef- 
fects appear in time. In the case of 
birds, a smaller number of eggs may 
be laid, fewer of these hatch, and 
the birds which do reach maturity, 
it is believed, have substantially low- 
er reproductive rates, even though 
they are not subjected to any addi- 
tional poison. 

In his recommendations for a sub- 
stantial, long-term research program, 
Dr. George points out that while 
considerable work has and is being 
done on the effects of pesticides on 
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man, only comparatively short proj- 
ects have studied their effects on 
wildlife on a large scale. Here are 
some of the major points he believes 
this new research should cover. 

— This research should include 
both laboratory and field work; and 
look further into the strange fact 
that poisons not toxic in laboratory 
tests, are in field tests. Possibly previ- 
ous dosages of poison in the soil 
make it more dangerous — or pos- 
sibly undetected chemical changes 
take place in a natural environment. 

— The effect of toxins on organ- 
isms of no direct economic conse- 
quence, such as the earthworm which 
maintains our basic soil structure, 
should also be studied. 

— Although generalizations are 
difficult to make, they should be 
sought. At present almost any state- 
ment concerning insecticides must 
be qualified. For example, ducks 
survive over 50 times the dosage of 
dieldrin which is fatal to pheasants. 
Those using pesticides need some 
simple, positive rules to go by. 

—A fundamental study of wild- 
life populations dealing with marked 
individuals, and covering consider- 
able time, perhaps several years, 
should be undertaken. This would 
show what biotic changes result from 
pesticide applications. 

— We should also study the effects 
of spraying large areas, and the re- 
pellant effects this may have on ani- 
mals who can move away. It seems 
probable that heavily treated or- 
chards are now biological deserts, 
having no life of their own, and 
proving quickly fatal to any animal 
life which ventures into them. 

—It should also be noted that a 
great increase in both the quantity 
and variety of chemicals now has 
taken place in recent years, to over- 
come insect resistance to older com- 
pounds. In 1956 there were 36 in- 
sects of public health importance 
with respect to insecticides, as op- 
posed to one in 1946, 

— Summing up, the proposed sur- 
vey should come to objective conclu- 
sions, weighing the positive benefits 
of a _ specific pesticide program 
against the values lost. If these 
should be too great, possible alterna- 
tive programs should be suggested. 

— Finally, any large insecticide 
spraying should be preceded by an 
extended program of public infor- 
mation, so that all involved will 
know exactly what its sponsors hope 
to accomplish. At the same time, in- 
vestigators should be in the field 
gathering data on the ecological ef 
fects of such a program. 
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Dr. George estimated that such a 
major research program would cost 
several million dollars. 

Meantime legislative proposals by 
Senator Magnuson (Washington) and 
Representative Metcalf (Montana) 
called for the appropriation of 
$280,000 per annum for “continuing 
studies of the effects of insecticides, 
herbicides, and fungicides upon fish 
and wildlife.” During the Senate 
hearings on March 6, these proposals 
received wide support by conserva- 
tion and forest industry associations. 
However, several groups, including 
The American Forestry Association 
strongly urged broadening of the 
studies to embrace all phases of in- 
sect and disease control including 
the effect on human welfare. These 
organizations also requested that the 
Departments of Agriculture and 
Health, Education and Welfare be 
asked to join with Interior in basic 
research on these problems. 

The pitiful inadequacy of present 
research facilities in the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife was re- 
vealed when a representative of the 
bureau disclosed it only has sufficient 
funds to employ five research scien- 
tists for the entire nation. Even the 
proposed $280,000 appropriation will 
be only a beginning on a very com- 
plex and pressing problem. 


The First Ten Years 
(From page 27) 
man-hours per 1,000 board feet was 
a whopping 381 per cent. 

This fact is multiplied in its im- 
pact of the Working Circle com- 
munities by the further fact that a 
much larger proportion of logs har- 
vested are now locally processed. In 
1940, the company processed only 
about 21 per cent of its forest har- 
vest. In 1956, it processed 95 per 
cent in Shelton and McCleary. 

It is interesting to note that of 
eight manufacturing operations, em- 
ploying 2,817,940 man-hours of labor 
in 1956, only four used logs as a raw 
material. The other four, employ- 
ing 1,025,981 man-hours of this la- 
bor, operated on leftovers from the 
primary log-using mills. 

In fact, so little wood is available 
for fueling the power plant in Shel- 
ton that it has been necessary to 
burn oil, and the loggers use oil and 
electricity at home instead of stove- 
wood. 

The McCleary plywood plant, 
which uses logs, of course, was the 
largest producer of man-hours, with 
696,433 in 1956. But a close second 
was the insulating board plant in 
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Shelton, which uses no logs, with 
591,475 man-hours. The insulating 
board plant is the chief reason why 
refuse burners have gone out of ex- 
istence. 

While the impact of this burgeon- 
ing labor has been felt in all com- 
munities in and near the Working 
Circle, it is most apparent in Mc- 
Cleary, whose once-brimming cup 
had been emptied down to bitter 
dregs. 

Harry Motz, active union and civ- 
ic worker, expresses the situation col- 
orfully. He said: 

“We had a mill camp of shacks 
and shambles doomed to oblivion.” 

But now, as campaign chairman 
of a civic betterment activity appro- 
priately termed “Operation Second 
Growth,” he lists tangible achieve- 
ments in McCleary totalling nearly 
$3,000,000 in the few years since the 
sustained yield contract was signed 
in 1946. Here they are: 

New homes 

Home remodelling 

Commercial building 

Electric system 

Sewer system 

New school 

Hospital 

Telephone system 

Fire station and truck 

Water system 

Flood control 25,000 

Total $2,718,000 

All in all, quite an achievement 
for a town of 1,200 population. 

Motz didn’t include streets in this 
total. 

“Actually, before 1946, we didn’t 
have any streets,” he said. “We had 
lanes of dust in summer, bogs in 
winter. We had a grand total of 500 
feet of paved sidewalks then. Now 
we have seven miles of graded, oiled 
or blacktopped streets, and a mile 
of paved sidewalks.” 

The statistics for sewers is consid- 
erable, but it doesn’t tell what it 
means to the people in town. The 
underground system, feeding a mod- 
ern treatment plant, replaces a little 
stream meandering through town, 
which used to be known as Stink 
creek. 

“We voted to pay the highest tax 
rate in the county because we had 
so much catching up to do,” he said. 
“We were willing to do it because 
we know we'll be in business for 100 
years.” 

Lee Bolles, owner of the local tele- 
phone company, has an even more 
startling fact. 

“When I came here in 1946, there 
were 54 telephones,” he said. “Now 
there are 511.” 


$318,700 
254,555 
626,651 
494,000 
300,000 
250,000 
275,000 
125,000 
60,000 
115,000 
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He remarked that, in the ol days 
when the telephone system as wel] 
as nearly everything else was owned 
by the company, only McCleary 
managers, supervisors and foremen 
had phones, for the most part. They 
worked through a switchboard in the 
McCleary company office. No time 
for such things as neighborly chat. 
ter, arranging P.-T. A. meetings, or- 
dering groceries. 

Bolles, then manager of a tele. 
phone system in neighboring Elma 
and Montesano, had an option on 
the McCleary property, such as it 
was. 

“I figured the town was long 
gone,” he said. “But when the sus- 
tained yield contract was signed, I 
exercised my option. I felt I could 
afford to go ahead then, and we have 
spent $125,000 on the system. We 
were the second town in Grays Har- 
bor County to install dial phones.” 

McCleary’s revived newspaper, the 
weekly Stimulator, recently an- 
nounced plans for a new city hall. 
In the old days, there was no city 
hall at all, because the company- 
owned town was not incorporated. 
Publisher Norman Porter credits the 
sustained yield act with the com- 
munity’s rebirth. 

“Before sustained yield there were 
almost no home owners in McCleary, 
very little home improvement, vir- 
tually no business construction,” he 
said. “Today, 87 per cent of our res- 
idents own their homes, and 90 per 
cent of our businesses are housed in 
new buildings.” 

Porter was born in McCleary, “but 
it was never home for me _ because 
we all knew we would have to move 
out some day. I moved back when I 
found we didn’t have to move out.” 

From a community “cringing be- 
fore the spectre of ‘Ghost Town,’ we 
have changed to a community of in- 
dividuals with proven confidence in 
our own future and the future of our 
town,” he said. 

The county assessor, in his office 
at Montesano, has photographs of 
homes in McCleary, then and now. 
Rundown shacks have been enlarged 
and modernized, and glisten with 
paint where no paint had been be- 
fore. 

You'll hear similar reports from 
Grocer Nick Rillakis, a McClearyite 
for 40 years; from Tony Souda, mer- 
chant, Nick’s junior by only five 
years; from Alpha Fleming, who has 
known McCleary since 1891. He 
saw it grow, wither on the vine, and 
then grow again from deeper roots 
than ever before. Tackle anyone on 
the street (on a paved sidewalk, now) 
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who has lived in McCleary then and 
now, and you'll get much the same 
report. ; 

Because Shelton is larger and 
more diversified, these things aren’t 
so readily apparent to the casual ob- 
server, but they are there. You see 
it in the attractive park running 
through the business district, in the 
many new business structures hous- 
ing attractive shops, in nearly $10 
million in savings of record in 1956, 
$700,000 more than the year before. 

Other communities, more distant, 
note the effect of this expansion 
based upon planned maximum use 
of the forest resource—such towns as 
Elma, McCleary’s closest neighbor; 
Montesano, where the national tree 
farm movement started in 1941; in 
the communities of Hoodsport, Un- 
ion, Grapeview and others in Mason 
County; in Olympia, the state capi- 
tal; in Oakville, Porter, Malone and 
others in Grays Harbor County. All 
these and many others count as res- 
idents men and women employed in 
Simpson mills and forests. 

The Simpson contract is the only 
one existing under the terms of Pub- 
lic Law 273, although a number of 
non-contractual working circles have 
been established, allocating federal 
timber to those communities for pri- 
mary processing. Thus the law de- 
liberately set up what might be 
termed local monopolies, weighing 
the benefits of security of homes in 
dependent communities. It was an 
experiment harnessing social and 
economic ends to the mighty force 
of forest growth, in contrast to the 
utter laissez faire of bygone years 
which produced successions of boom 
and bust in all forest regions. 

It cannot be said to be the only 
factor contributing to healthier and 
happier communities. But in the 
area of its most complete applica- 
tion, it has set free, and given oppor- 
tunity to, natural American impulses 
toward a better life. 


George Harris Collingwood 
(From page 4) 


Since 1949, Mr. Collingwood had 
served in the Legislative Reference 
Service, Library of Congress. Here 
his scholarly research resulted in con- 
tributions of value in the under- 
standing of conservation problems. 
He was an authority on the printed 
literature of the whole field of con- 
servation of natural resources. 

_In addition to writing congres- 
sional reports on forestry and maga- 
zin€ articles, Mr. Collingwood was 
the author of several books, which 
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included: Production of Maple Su- 
gar, Farm Forestry Extension, Know- 
ing Your Trees, and Forestry Manual 
for Chambers of Commerce. 


He was an active member of the 
Advisory Council of the National 
Arboretum, the Society of American 
Foresters, The American Forestry 
Association, and a Fellow in the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. 

Mr. Collingwood is survived by 
his wife, Jean Cummings Colling- 
wood, three sons, Charles C. Colling- 
wood of the Columbia Broadcasting 
System of London, Thomas Peeke 
Collingwood of Honolulu, and the 
Reverend G. Harris Collingwuod, 
Jr., of the Church of the Covenant 
of Junction City, Kansas, and three 
daughters, Mrs. Baxter Prescott of 
Charleston, West Virginia, Mrs. John 
Henry Spelman of St. Joseph, Mich- 
igan, and Mrs. James P. McHale of 
Mountain Home, North Carolina, 
and twelve grandchildren. 


Let’s Talk Things Over 
(From page 22) 


forestry applied to a farmer’s woods. 
“Farm forestry is simply the adapta- 
tion and application of the tech- 
niques of general forestry to the 
problems of establishing, managing, 
and utilizing farm woodlands. (Man- 
agement of Farm Woodlands by 
Cedric H. Guise, 2d edition, Page 
16.) They knew nothing about “in- 
tegrated” forestry. That was an en- 
tirely new concept; sounded good, 
but what to do about it, and just 
what does it mean? 


Thus the foresters were called 
upon to learn how to apply “inte- 
grated” forestry. It took them a good 
many years to work out the problem, 
to arrive at a satisfactory answer and 
to get the SCS organization to sup- 
port their efforts. The answer came 
out to be “growing wood as a farm 
crop.” The full meaning of those 
words puts a new significance to the 
farm forestry that foresters have 
been talking about so glibly for 50 
years, more or less. The needs to the 
farmer come ahead of silviculture or 
previously accepted theories of forest 
management. The “farm” in farm 
forestry means farm economics. 
Wood as a farm crop means that 
forestry on the farm must conform 
to the laws of farm economy and 
wood must be grown as are other 
farm crops. 


It took the SCS foresters a good 
many years of trial and error before 
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For true grace and beauty. These 
sturdy, well rooted 3 yr., 8” to 12” 
plants are ideal for background or 
hedge in sun or shade. Shear to de- 
sired height. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 
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they learned the meaning of “inte- 
rated” forestry and doubtless not 
all of them fully subscribe to it now. 
But in the beginning they knew 
nothing but commercial forestry and 
there was no one to teach them any- 
thing different. The erosion control 
motive of the original organization 
almost precluded any conception of 
the use of trees except for planting 
to control erosion on open land. In 
fact the foresters had quite a battle 
to get the conception of forest man- 
agement as an erosion control meas- 
ure adopted and approved. Obvi- 
ously, a protected woods was the 
nearly perfect erosion control meas- 
ure for the land it covered as well as 
protection against both wind and 
water erosion below and to leeward 
of it. By the time the demonstration 
project phase of SCS work was passed 
and it entered the phase of technical 
assistance to soil conservation dis- 
tricts, the conception of complete 
management (including marketing) 
of farm woods was incorporated into 
the creed of the Soil Conservation 
Service. 

As incomplete as the lesson of “in- 
tegrated” forestry on the farm is, as 
demonstrated by the actual accom- 
plishment of SCS foresters, nonethe- 
less the logic of the new idea in the 
promotion of farm forestry seems to 
them, inescapable. There are many 
reasons for smaller accomplishments 
in SCS farm forestry, than the oppor- 
tunity would seem to indicate was 
possible. Some of the reasons have 
already been indicated. 

Note the steps of the ladder that 
the SCS foresters have climbed. At 
first, as already indicated, they de- 
voted most of their time to planting 
trees, but always before them was the 
challenge of woodland management. 
They must get at that. The brass 
hats of the SCS dragged their feet 
for awhile. Meanwhile the foresters 
really didn’t know how to interest 
farmers in woods management. With 
the CCC crews they could establish 
demonstration plots to show how to 
make “improvement” cuts or thin- 
nings. ‘That furnished an outlet for 
labor in winter months and was pop- 
ular for that reason. The products 
were piled for use or sale by the 
farmer, but in (perhaps) the majority 
of cases the farmer was not inter- 
ested. The products often stayed in 
the woods and rotted. 

_Another method was equally fu- 
tile. The foresters “cruised” the 
farmer’s woods totaling volumes by 
Species and products. With the help 
of increment borers, they counted 
growth rings and arrived at “growth 











percent.” They prepared manage- 
ment plans for each farmer’s woods, 
showing the condition of the grow- 
ing stock, the growth in volume and 
how much wood volume and prod- 
ucts should be cut each year. The 
woods were divided into blocks to 
be cut in succession following a five- 
year “cutting cycle.” This was over 
the heads of most farmers; it didn’t 
catch on. 

The first light began to dawn 
when the cooperative farm forestry 
projects were the responsibility of 
the SCS. The foresters began to get 
down to earth. They took the farm- 
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er into the woods and handed him 
the marking hatchet and encouraged 
him to cut products annually for 
“home use and for sale.” They 
helped him find a market for the 
products. They kept records of in- 
come from the woods. The farmers 
became interested; they kept work- 
ing in their woods. This approach 
worked. The cooperative farm for- 
estry program was soon transferred 
back to the Forest Service but its 
lessons bore fruit. 

Meanwhile the work of the SCS 
changed radically. Soil Conservation 
Districts came into being and the job 
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FIELD RADIOPHONE 


For minimum investment, you can 
have a versatile communications sys- 
tem that will keep you in touch with 
your most remote operations in the 
woods. Range up to 30 miles, depend- 
ing on terrain and antenna height. 
Portable unit is lightweight, easily 
carried, with plenty of power. Or, it 
can be mounted under the dash in car 
or truck and quickly connected to 
auxiliary power supply and antenna 


Send for complete 
information on Mor- 
adco communications 
equipment. No obli- 
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ry” RADIO MANUFACTURING CO. 
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Certified 
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Members of the Association are entitled to a discount of 10% from the publishers price of books on 
forestry, conservation and related subjects. We offer only a partial listing of such books and you are in- 
vited to order others on the same subjects, whether listed or not. 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
919 - 17th Street N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 
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Knowing Your Trees—Collingwood & Brush _..___-$ 6.00 

Managing Small Woodlands—Koroleff & Fitzwater _. 1.00 

Teaching Conservation-—Beard 1.50 

Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know ~~ __..____. —- wa 
TREES 

American Trees, A Book of Discovery—Platt _....$ 3.50 


Deciduous Forest of Eastern North America—Braun 10.00 
Field Book of American Trees and Shrubs—Mathews — 3.95 
Fundamentals of Horticulture—Edmond, Musser, 





Andrews 6.75 
Illustrated Guide to Trees and Shrubs—Graves _..__ 6.00 
Natural History of Trees—Peattie 5.00 





Standard Cyclopedia of Horticulture—Bailey, 3 Vols. = = 
Tree Care—Haller. 


























Trees for American Gardens—Wyman —.... inde r. 17 
Trees of the Western Pacific Region—Kraemer -____._. _ 5.50 
GENERAL FORESTRY 
Forests For The Future—Loehr —..........__-_________--- $ 3.00 

Forest History Sources of the United States and 
Canada—Neiderheiser SE 
Forest Poliey—Greeley -.. ee 
Forest and Range Poliey—Dana 6.50 
Forest Valuation—Chapman & Myers __-..... 7.75 
Forests and Men—Greeley : 3.95 
Indian Forest and Range—Kinney 4.50 
Introduction to American Forestry—Allen — 6.50 
The Biltmore Story—Schenek VA 
FOREST MANAGEMENT | 
Aerial Photographs in Forestry—Spurr — $ 6.50 
American Forest Management—Davis —-_.. sas, 
Applied Forest Management—Bruns 1 PRI a 5.00 
Applied Silviculture in the United States—Westveld_. 6.75 
Developing Farm Woodlands—Preston — 5.50 
Forest Inventory—Spurr 8.50 
Forest Management—Meyer, Recknagel & Stevenson —. 6.00 
Forest Pathology—Boyce _ _. 8.50 
Forestry and Its Career Opportunities—Shirley _ wei 6.75 
Management of American Forests—Mathews 6.00 
Plant Pathology—Walker 10.00 
Principles of Forest Entomology—Graham 6.50 
Soils and Soil Fertility—Thompson 6.50 
The Federal Lands: Their Use and Management— 
Clawson & Held 8.50 
Tree Crops—A Permanent Agriculture—Smith —____.. _ 6.00 


LANDSCAPING AND CARE—GARDENS, TREES, 














FLOWERS 
Encyclopedia of Gardening—Taylor —..--__-_»_>_S_ $ 5.95 
Field Book of Western Wild Flowers—Armstrong ... 5.00 
Garden Flowers in Color—Foley 3.95 
Guide to Home Landscaping—Bushey — 4.95 
How to Landscape Your Grounds—Johnson _____--__. 3.50 
Plant Buyers Guide—Steffek 7.50 
Shrubs and Vines for American Gardens—Wyman... 8.00 
Successful Gardening Without Soil—Ticquet — 2.75 
Using Wayside Plants—Coon 3.00 
Wild Flower Guide—Wherry 3.95 
Wild Flowers of America—Rickett 5.95 





WOOD—ITS MANUFACTURE AND USE 
Air Seasoning and Kiln Drying of Wood—Henderson $ 6.50 
Concise Encyclopedia ox World Timbers—Titmuss _.. 5.00 











Harvesting Timber Crops—Wackerman —__. 7.00 
Library of Pulp and Paper Manufacture— 

McGraw-Hill __. 31.50 
Structure of Wood—Jane 9.50 
Textbook of Wood Technology—Brown, Panshin & Forsaith 

Vol. I 8.50 

OO 10.00 
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After the Sun Goes Down—Blough «82. 
Audubon Western Bird Guide—Pough == s«4..95 
Audubon’s Birds of America—Vogt —..- 11.95 
Birds Are Yours—Lemmon & enenaessicinalian a ae 
Books of Wild Pets—Moore ___. 6.50 
Deer of North America—Taylor 12.50 
Field Guide to the Birds—Peterson _..... 83.95 
Fish Ponds for the Farm—Edminster 3.95 
Fishery Science—Rounsefell & Everhart eee: 
Hunters Encyclopedia—Camp . 17.50 
Land and Wildlife—Graham _.._____. 5.00 
Natural History of Birds—Wing 6.75 
On the Trail of Vanishing Birds—Allen _..-_ 4.50 
Ornithologist’s Guide—Hutson 10.00 
Our Desert Neighbors—Jaeger 5.00 
Reptile World—Knopf 7.50 
Return to the River—Haig-Brown 5.00 
Round River—Leopold 3.50 
Snakes and Snake Hunting—Kauffeld — 3.95 
Songbirds in Your Garden—Terres _. 3.95 
Spinning for Fresh and Salt Water Fish in North 
America—McClane 4.95 
The Last Passenger (pigeon)—Johnson 2.75 
Trout and Salmon Fisherman for Seventy-Five Years 
—Hewitt 5.00 
Wildlife Cameraman—Kjelgaard — 2.75 
CAMPING 
Alaskan Adventure—Williams $ 5.00 
Canoe Camping—Handel 3.00 
Canoeable Waterways in New York State—Grinnell... 5.00 
Let’s Go Camping—Zarchy - 3.25 
Outdoorsman’s Cookbook—Carhart 2.95 
Trails Unlimited—Coffin 3.00 
Wilderness Camping and How to Enjoy It—Barnes..__ 2.00 
BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 
America’s Natural Resources—Callison _........--- 8.75 
American Resourees—Whitaker & Ackerman __._. $ 7.50 
Bears in My Kitchen—Merrill 3.95 
Conservation—Coyle 5.00 
Conservation Yearbook 1956—Kauffman _..______. 7.50 
Conservation of Natural Resources—Smith — 6.75 
Decorating with Pods and Cones—Van Rensselaer... 4.95 
Fables for Foresters—Guthrie 3.50 
Fieldbook of Natural History—Palmer _.......-- 8.50 
Geography of the Northlands—Kimble, Good —_. 10.50 
Hunger Signs in Crops—A Symposium __.._______ . 4.50 
Interpreting Our Heritage—Tilden —. 3.50 
Man’s Role in Changing the Face of the Earth— 
Thomas 12.50 
Our Nation’s Water Resources—Moreell _............_ 3.50 
Our Plundered Planet—Osborn 3.50 
Reclamation in the United States—Golze —....__.___ 8.50 
Soil Conservation—Bennett - Nike acoantvinicatieae ne sku 
They Knew Paul Bunyan—Beck _ 4.75 
Vegetation and Watershed Management—Colman ___ 7.00 
Western Land and Water Use—Saunderson _.._____ cn ee 
JUVENILE 
First Fish—Colby $ 2.00 
Junior Book of Camping and Woodcraft _.....-_-_._. 3.50 
Lookout For The Forest—Blough 2.25 
Trees Every Boy and Girl Should Know — ae 
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TREES... 


3 to 5 yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


FREES, 


ean Aborvitae, Balsam Fir, Red Pine, White 
Pine, Scotch Pine, Norway Spruce, White Spruce, 
ete. Prices reasonable and trees are GUARANTEED 
TO LIVE. Write for FREE Illustrated Folder. 
WESTERN MAINE FOREST NURSERY COMPANY 


Dept. F. Fryeburg, Maine 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 


PINE-SPRUCE 


Firs, Arborvitaes and Other Conifers. We 
raise all our trees in our own nurseries. 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 














CHRISTMAS TREES 
* 
SENDFOR «SHADE TREES 
CATALOG Seedlings & Transplants 
Ornamentals & Roses 


CibS Indiana, Pa. 


Dept. B P. O. BOX 670 














SEEDS 
TREE. . SHRUB 


E. C. MORAN 


Stanford, Montana 








GROW TREES 


FOR XMAS TREES & FORESTRY 
Pir, Pine and Spruce in variety 
Seedlings and Transplants. 
Write for Price List. 


SUNCREST 
EVERGREEN NURSERIES 
Box 305-E, Homer City, Pa. 








AFA MEMBERSHIP 


Any person or company may become a 
member of The American Forestry Associa- 


was to give technical help to farmers 
in the districts. —The number of for- 
esters dwindled. They became farm 
planners. The few that were left as 
strictly forestry technicians had to 
get forestry into the woods, if at all, 
through the farm planners, most of 
whom knew little about forestry. 
They could, however, grasp the four 
essential ingredients of “wood as a 
farm crop” and use their skill and 
opportunities to get wood accepted 
as a farm crop. This didn’t require 
much knowledge of technical for- 
estry; it involved mostly getting 
farmers started systematically work- 
ing or “farming” their woods. The 
technical help in forestry practices 
would come from the SCS foresters 
(where there were any) or from the 
foresters employed by other agencies 
such as the state and the Extension 
Service. 

The great need, too, was simpli- 
fied forestry techniques. Farmers 
could not be expected to dig very 
deeply into silviculture and manage- 
ment, yet they must be able to use 
practices essential to successful woods 
management. SCS foresters brought 
forth the D+ rule soundly based on 
research data. Diameter of trees in 
inches, plus a constant gave the an- 
swer in feet to the spacing of trees in 
the woods. 

Then it was found that the D+ 
rule could be used also to regulate 
the cut in terms of number of trees, 
a term that farmers could under- 
stand and readily apply. Thinnings, 
weedings, improvement cuttings do 
not involve regulation. They are in 
the nature of cultivation of the crop; 
only the final harvest requires regu- 
lating to keep it within the capacity 
of the growing stock to produce 
wood volume continuously. 

So the experience of SCS forestry 
in working on “integrated” forestry 
in an integrated agricultural pro- 
gram has produced a new concept 
for the promotion of farm forestry. 
Wood must first be accepted by 
farmers as a proper and (potentially) 
profitable farm crop. Once accepted 
as a farm crop, farmers can and will 
begin to “farm” their woods and ask 


a > alex spec’ for scientists! 


STEADFAST STAINLESS FRAMES 
- STABLE OPTICS .. . COST NO MORE! 


U.S.A. 


” Canada 


Tops for Technology, Entomology, Silviculture! 
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—water-white, thermal shock-resistant ce- 
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Top forest practice, training, deserve Stratex 


Triplet 10X! Stratex Doublet 10X for tight 
budgets $6.00 


M Factory shipments 
SPECIFY IT! + if your dealer’s 

+ out of stock. 
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SUDDEN LOGGING ESTIMATES 
— POCKET CONVENIENCE! 


Husky cruiser rules, with crisp jet grads on 
pearly aluminum, defy brush, dense cover - 
fold to pocket size. Instantly pin-point men- 
suration variables with Biltmore, Doyle, 
Scribner DC, International 4, 66 ft. Merritt 
Hypsometer, Engineer Chain Scales. Weighs 


only 4 oz. Dept. AF 58 
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BETTER SURVIVAL, 
BETTER GROWTH 


WITH 


ROOTSPRED TREE PLANTERS 


ROOTSPRED "Lake States". Scalper re- 


duces competition 15” each side of 


planted tree. 


for technical assistance in the refine- Talking through our hat? Mis- 
ment of their methods. Here is the souri Conservation Commission 
key to success in farm forestry edu- owns twenty-four ROOTSPRED 
cation. Stop simply promoting for- Standards; Continental Can Co. 
estry and promote “wood as a farm uses twenty. ROOTSPREDS are 
crop.” There is a world of differ- way ahead with Christmas Tree 
pa Growers. 


To succeed in such an understand- 
ing, the foresters must get the assist- 
ance of the non-forestry agricultural 
technicians, the teachers of agricul- 
== ture, the editors of farm papers, and 


tion upon application. There are five classes 
of Membership: 

Subscribing, per year om = $6 
Subscribing, 2 years... Seen 10 
Contributing, per year... 10 
Sustaining, per year... 25 
Life (for individuals) no further dues. 150 


Patron (for individuals) no further dues 1000 For specifications, prices, photes, 
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St. Petersburg, 
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SCM MODEL TREE PLANTER 


Available for D2, T6, TD6, 40C, 
420C. 


Our five distinctly different models 
are designed for deep penetration and 
high survival in all soil conditions and 
terrain. 


No distorted roots when Lowther 


machines are used. 


For Details write: 


HARRY A. LOWTHER COMPANY 


P.O. Box 1412 
JOLIET, ILL. 








PANAMA 


B.B. Fan Drive Pumps 


B. B. Slip-on Units 
Pump and Engine 


Slip-on Units Complete 
Pump, Engine, Tank, Complet 
ing Materials, All on steel skids 


Compensating By-passes 
High Pressure Hose 
Pistol Grip Cut-offs 
Combination nozzles 
Vacuum Lift Systems 
Automatic Float Valves 
Tree Marking Guns 
Pressure Type 

Stainless Steel Drip 
Torches 

Flame Guns 

Angle Gauges 

For Estimating Basal Area 


Write For Free Catalog 


PANAMA PUMP CO. 
410 So. 37th Ave. 
Hattiesburg, Mississippi 




















of the Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. With their help, farm forestry 
will be given a firm foundation and 
it can and will succeed. It is to be 
hoped all foresters will see the op- 
portunity that is presented to take a 
new grip on the problem of farm for- 
estry — something which is vital to 
the success of American forestry as a 
whole. 

What is the lesson of SCS forestry? 
I have been privileged to participate 
in the development of farm forestry; 
in the development of this concept 
of “growing wood as a farm crop.” I 
have watched other foresters change 
their attitude and their philosophy 
under the impact of the necessity of 
“forestry integrated with the farm 
business.” We have learned that for- 
estry on the farm is a kind of forestry 
seldom, if ever, taught in the forest 
schools — it is different from com- 
mercial forestry and must be ap- 
proached accordingly, with the help 
of professional agriculturists. If we 
are willing to share our responsibil- 
ity with other agriculturists, we can 
make a success of farm forestry and 
of American forestry as a whole. We 
can lead the world in forestry prac- 
tices on all forest land. 

Through all the turmoil and 


struggle of the development of “for. 
estry integrated with the farm busi- 
ness,” I came back in my thinking to 
the point where I started; I came 
back to the simple program that was 
followed on_ grandfather’s farm, 
“That,” I said to myself, “is the es. 
sence of farm forestry.” It must be 
so simple that any farmer, with tech- 
nical help, and many others without 
it, will be able to grow wood as a 
farm crop. The farmer must learn 
to manage his own woods.” 

It isn’t more money that we need 
for forestry programs; at least in my 
opinion, that isn’t the important 
thing to stress right now. We need 
to take a look at what we have ac. 
complished in the last 50 years in 
promoting forestry practices and 
especially we need to look critically 
at our farm forestry program. In 
this field our accomplishment is 
small and my experience compels 
me to say that it is because we try to 
teach farmers commercial forestry. 
A readjustment of our educational 
system and a shifting of our goal in 
farm forestry to bring them into line 
with farm economy would make a 
world of difference in results. Obvi- 
ously, here is where we need the 
help of the agriculturists. 


Dr. Galbraith and Conservation 
(From page 31) 


taste and reduction in personal satis- 
faction can often bring about tre- 
mendous savings.” 

At this point, the captious might 
well inquire if the losses in satisfac- 
tion here are trivial and the savings 
tremendous, why the commission 
did not seize the opportunity, Dr. 
Galbraith said. Why did it make no 
recommendations? And the answer 
is that PMA, with its position on 
Growth already taken, could not do 
so, the speaker said. Conservation, 
he inferred finds itself in much the 
same boat. How can conservation- 
ists, he asked in effect, be for conser- 
vation and not stand up for a diet on 
the part of the consuming public at 
the same time? A diet, one assumes, 
that would call for greater govern- 
ment intervention, and when one 
thinks of embattled housewives in 
their kitchens, one imagines it would 
require some tall interventioning. 

A listener got the impression at 
this point that Dr. Galbraith thought 
he had been fiendishly clever in ma- 
neuvering all us conservationists in- 
to an untenable position. But at no 
point did he state whether he was 


talking about non-renewable or re- 
newable resources. And if he was 
talking about the latter the answer 
is that we want people to use more 
wood and we want our foresters to 
grow more trees. In fact, a Timber 
Resource Review just released points 
to the fact that our wood needs will 
likely double in a few years and we 
look forward with anticipation to 
meeting that challenge head on. 

We know we can produce the 
stuff. And we want to grow too. 

And who knows, in 25 or 50 years 
it is just possible we'll be making 
hubcaps out of wood along with a 
host of other new products in addi- 
tion to the 6000 we are already pro- 
ducing. As for the non-renewables, 
if a man like Dr. Nolan of the Geo- 
logic Survey isn’t perturbed about 
their future, we certainly aren't 
going to be. And it seems to us that 
it is important to remember at this 
point, that people like Nolan ac 
tually deal with minerals and for- 
esters actually deal with wood. And 
not just as a mental exercise. 

Most conservationists go alung 


wholeheartedly with all pleas for 
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8 Patents. Best 
material. Sold by 
the thousands. 


THE RENOWNED 


CHARLES H. RICH 
"Forest Fire Fighting Too?’ 
Write for Prices and Descriptions 
THE C. H. RICH FOREST FIRE TOOL co. 
218 West Bald Eagle Street, Lock Haven, Pa. 
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CUTTING TOOLS ,, Brash 


LIGHT — EASY TO USE — RAZOR SHARP — SAFE 
Also Heavier Models for Forestry Work. 
WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED FOLDER. 







THE VICTOR TOOL CO. 
OLEY 465 PENNA. 








STerling 3-0693 ADams 2-7242 


ALBERT G. HALL 
FORESTRY RELATIONS COUNSEL 


CONSULTING FORESTER 
810 18TH ST., N.W. WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 








TREE FARM 
MANAGEMENT SERVICE, INC. 


Consulting Foresters 


Forest Inventories, Appraisals, Reforestation, 
Management Plans and Services 
1166 7th Avenue West Eugene, Oregon 








—TIMBERLAND 


2,000 a., well-stocked, plus fully equipped saw 
mill and wood turning plant, and small house, 
in central Vermont. Also tract of 925 a. with 
good stocking, in Adirondack Mts. in New 

York, Other forest wm come available. Ideal 
safe services pro- 
vided. 
J. HUGO KRAEMER ASSOCIATES 

Consulting Foresters 
249 Lark Street Albany 10, New York 














PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES 


FOLLOW THESE RULES: 


1. Hold your match ’till it’s cold 
—then pinch it to make sure. 


2. Crush out your cigarette, cigar, 
pipe ashes. Use an ash tray! 


3. Drown your campfire, then stir 
and drown again. 


4. Ask about the law before burn- 


ing grass, brush, fence rows, 
or trash. 

















reasonable, self-imposed frugality; 
but it seemed to us this particular 
presentation was the first to go be- 
yond the realm of practicality — 
especially when it began touching on 
the possibility of a form of govern- 
ment-enforced austerity reminiscent 
somehow of Big Brother. 

At best, dieting in any form is an 
unpleasant subject — even when vol- 
untary and especially when involun- 
tary — and even more so if it isn’t 
necessary in the first place. And so 
far as wood and the immediate de- 
mands for it are concerned, it cer- 
tainly isn’t necessary. Forestry will 
see to that. (J. B.C.) 


No More Depressions 
(From page 30) 


them. They will help to beautify 
American cities. They will get pay- 
checks and spend money in the 
cities where there are so many things 
to buy. This will let the rural men 
know the city and city men know the 
rural areas. 

When the face of America has 
been washed, and cleaned until 
there isn’t a wrinkle, American peo- 
ple will rejoice. When they see her 
face in new paint people will rejoice 
again. And they will say everywhere 
in America: “This country is beau- 
tiful. I love America. I helped make 
America what she is. I had a hand 
in it. Thank God.” 

Then they will say: “America 
didn’t have a depression. America is 
depression-proof. Everybody is work- 
ing in America. We are now need- 
ing more men than we got. There's 
not enough men for the jobs.” And 
they'll be saying: “I’ve got good 
clothes to wear. I’ve got good health 
and a fine body. I’ve got a good car 
to drive and I have a good job. I am 
a happy man. My wife is happy. We 
own our home. We are independent 
in America.” 


Now with people who see a beau- 
tiful country around them every- 
where, who live in the midst of it 
and have the freedom of the blowing 
winds, who are economically free 
from worry, there must be character 
in every American. There must be 
higher morals, a higher aim and pur- 
pose for each life. This would be a 
dream for America. This would be a 
program. That we build our Amer- 
ica and everybody have a hand in it 
with labor and dollars until we sur- 
pass those countries who have sur- 
passed us in cleaning the faces of 
their nations. 











IT’S HERE NOW! 
GUIDE-VISE 


The World’s Greatest 
Chain Saw Sharpener 





Files all chains to factory precision. 
Guaranteed to lengthen chain and power- 
head life —increases output. No skill re- 
quired — files right the first time. A 
money-maker for dealers — a money-saver 
for users. Use at workbench or on truck. 
Made by NYGRAN INDUSTRIES, originators 
of the famous dial-set portable sharpener. 
FREE sales promotion and store displays. 
Huge, readymade market for you. 





NYGRAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 
Box 426-C—Sta. 
RICHMOND, CALIFORNIA 
Write For The Name of Your Distributor 
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Nel-Spot 
PAINT || 
HAMMER [) (t 
Save 75% 


on Paint 


Choice of 
9 Colors 


Mark continuously, tap-tap-tap, 100 logs 
a minute or just an occasional log as 
required. End the waste motion of 
dip-drip-and-splash from open buckets. 
Light tap of porous spotter makes bright, 
durable paint mark. Cuts time 75% — 
saves 75% on paint. 


TRY IT— WRITE... 
THE NELSON COMPANY 


IRON MOUNTAIN 14, MICH 
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The Smallest Effective Kit on the Market! 


Weighs only 1% oz. Contains 3 suction cups, knife- 
blade, antiseptic,!ymph constrictor & easy instruc- 
tions. Everything needed for suction treatment — 
the only first aid method approved by medical au- 
thorities. Works on insect bites, too! 


if not available at your drug or sporting goods store, 


send $2.50 cash, check, M. O. (no C.O.D.’s) to: 
Cutter Laboratories, Berkeley, Calif, Dept. 76-E. 








Simpler — More Accurate 
Recomm ended by foresters for cruis- 
ing. Easier to use, faster, positive. 
Direct course readings. Write for 4 
Sree literature and instructions. 


SILVA, INC., Dept.A, LaPorte, ind, 
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lo encournge tree farming, re- 
forestation and soil conservation 
McCURDY BROS. NURSERIES will 
give FREE to ench of the first 1,000 
NEW tree farmers who apply—1,000 
2-yenr-old, highest quality stock, 
Austrinn or Red pine seedlings. You 
don’t have to BUY anything just 
pay shipping charges. Write NOW 
for full particulars to—McCURDY 
BROS, NURSERIES, Dept. B, Man- 
ton, Mich. 

39 MILLION MORE top quality 
seedlings nvailable this year at low- 
est prices. Write for price list and 
compare with others. 


McCurdy Bros. Nurseries 
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Agriculture’s Stepchild 
(From page 19) 


proposed by the Colonel. Everyone 
liked it fine. In fact, the Mount 
Hamilton site was so well thought of 
as the location for a National Arbo- 
retum that it was purchased for that 
very purpose. But such was the 
backing and filling that it was not 
bought until some twenty-five years 
later. By this time the value of the 
land, as a History of the National 
Arboretum comments, “had doubled 
in price many, many times over.” 

“The story of the Arboretum,” ac- 
cording to this same History, “is the 
story of a small group of men and 
women attempting to overcome a 
mountain of uninterest, inertia, and 
the perpetual problem of inadequate 
funds.” 

One disinterested party was Presi- 
dent Coolidge, then deep in an econ- 
omy program. One interested party 
was Mrs. Frank B. Noyes, chairman 
of the Garden Club in the District 
of Columbia. In addition to being 
chairman, Mrs. Noyes was also so- 
cially prominent, a frequent visitor 
to the White House, and the wife of 
the publisher of the Washington 
Star, the capital’s evening newspaper. 

Proponents of a National Arbore- 
tum—various citizens groups, the 
Fine Arts Commission and the De- 
partment of Agriculture—had in 
Mrs. Noyes an ideal torchbearer. 


The sum required for the purchase 
of Mount Hamilton was about $300,- 


000. A request for this amount had 


been turned down by the Bureau of 


the Budget. 


Mrs. Noyes, a somewhat plump 
woman with gray hair and clear blue 
eyes, asked for and got an interview 
with the President. She also got one 
with General Lord, then Director of 
the Budget, and apparently on hand 
at the time of Mrs. Noyes’ call as 


Presidential reinforcement. 
‘ 





FASTER — SAFER 
COMMON AXE FOR BRUSH AND SAPLINGS 


Sandvik STEEL, INC. 


SAW & TOOL DIVISION 





Sandvik No. 1 Bush-Axe 


— EBASIER THAN THE 





Light in weight, balanced for use with one hand. Thin, flat, extra-sharp, Swedish Steel 
Blade is replaceable. Write Department F for circular and Foresters’ Tool Catalog. 


1702 Nevins Rd., Fair Lawn, N. Jj. 








The plan for the proposed Arbo. 
retum was set forth by Mrs. Noyes, 
Then she told the President and the 
Director how much money was need- 
ed for the land purchase. And ru- 
mor has it that she concluded her 
plea by saying: 

“T will not take no for an answer.” 

Whether the establishment of the 
National Arboretum was due solely 
to the power of one woman or 
whether it was because strength lies 
in union is an unanswered question. 
But the dream of the early 1900's be- 
came a reality at last when a Nation- 
al Arboretum was created by the act 
of March 4, 1927. Section 3 of the 
bill that became law reads: 

“Tn order to stimulate research and 
discovery the national arboretum es- 
tablished by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act shall be under 
competent scientific direction. The 
arboretum shall be administered by 
the Secretary of Agriculture separ- 
ately from the agriculture, horticul- 
tural, and forestry stations of the 
Department of Agriculture, but it 
shall be so correlated with them as to 
-ring about the most effective util- 
ization of its facilities and discov- 
eries.” 

What the work of the Arboretum 
since its establishment could and 
should have been and the work ac- 
complished during those years are 
two quite entirely different things. 
Long before this practically un- 
known spot became a reality, the 
work anticipated for this institution 
was summed up thus: 

“Plant breeding has reached a 
point now where the production of 
new varieties, new strains, or the ad- 
dition of qualities, can be undertak- 
en with almost as much accuracy as 
the assembling of an automobile. 

. We find that the chestnut, for 
example, the chestnut-blight resist- 
ant quality of some of the Asiatic 
chestnuts can be transferred to the 
American chestnut. This is one of 
our most valuable forest trees, which 
is being destroyed rapidly through 
the chestnut blight, which was in- 
troduced some twenty-five years ago 
from Japan. “ 

This is a partial quote from testi- 
mony of A. F. Woods at hearings in 
1925. Mr. Woods was then Presi- 
dent of the University of Maryland; 
he also represented the Association 
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of Land-Grant College Experiment 
Stations in the United States. 

The National Arboretum has not 
become the model institution en- 
visaged because of only one thing: 
Insufficient funds for full-scale oper- 
ation ever since its inception. 

A statement approved by the Ad- 
visory Council of the National Ar- 
boretum at its meeting October 19, 
1954, reads in part: 

“The Arboretum was on a meager 
maintenance from its beginning in 
1929 to 1947... . The Arboretum 

. cannot even adequately care for 
its present living collection of plants 
on an annual maintenance and oper- 
ations appropriation of $156,000 
which, less deductions for overhead 
and related items by the Agricul- 
tural Research Administration and 
the Horticultural Crops Branch, 
leaves a net take-home pay of around 
$133,000....°’’ The October °54 state- 
ment concludes with: “. . . the Ar- 
boretum requires about $2,450,000 
ever the next 3 years to complete 
physical developments and an an- 
nual maintenance and operations ap- 
propriation of at least $200,000 for 
the present and of, at least $350,000 
when completion of physical devel- 
opments make possible a scientific 
staff and the opening of the Arbore- 
tum to the public and plantings are 
completed.” 

Despite lack of operating funds 
the Arboretum has an herbarium 
that is outstanding. Almost at once 
it became a reference center; by 1939 
the collection numbered 135,488 
specimens—mounted, classified, and 
filed. By 1942 the herbarium con- 
tained a collection of nearly 200,000 
specimens. In this year alone re- 
quests for plant identifications were 
28,000. Most of these requests came 
from every part of the United States, 
the Allied Countries, and many of 
the theaters of war. 


Undoubtedly some of these re- 
quests were to find plants for emer- 
gency foods or to enumerate plants 
not edible or poisonous. One of the 
staff members at the Arboretum was 
in the Aleutians during the war. He 
was issued a_ booklet, Emergency 
Foods in the Aleutians. It was pre- 
pared under the direction of the As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, G-2, 23 July 
1943. The purpose of the booklet 
was: 

. to aid the individual who 
may become separated from his unit 
by des¢ ribing and illustrating vari- 
ous edibles to be found in the Aleu- 
ulans.” 

_ Vegetable growths and berries are 
listed and illustrated. The first plant 
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listed and illustrated is Pootchky, 
the native name for Cow Parsnip. 
Whether pootchy or petrusky, a 
plant of the beach banks, were iden- 
tified by the National Arboretum is 
not known. But undoubtedly among 
the 28,000 plants identified by this 
institution during 1942 there were 
some that either got listed as emer- 
gency foods or got blacklisted as 
foods to be left alone. 

If an institution provides a need- 
ed service during a global disaster, 
why can’t it serve the peacetime 
needs of a population that is becom- | 
ing more and more interested in hor- 
ticulture? The Men’s Garden Ciub 
of America believes that about one- 
sixth of the population has horticul- 
ture as a hobby or practices it for 
supplemental income. 

Next after water. trees are one of | 
our most important natural re- | 
sources. Fortunately they are renew- 
able. But many of our indigenous 
species have suffered from _ intro- 
duced diseases. The losses of native 
oaks and elms have changed the orig- 
inal landscape of the country. Re- 
placements for these and other dis- 
appearing varieties must be found, 








| ADDITIONAL 


DON’T LET IT HAPPEN 
AGAIN THIS YEAR! 


EFFECTIVE PREVENTIVE 
AND TREATMENT OF 


Poison Ivy-Oak-Sumac 
BY.’S Medicated Ointment 


| TIME-TESTED—usepD SUCCESSFULLY 


FOR YEARS BY PUBLIC UTILITIES, 


FORESTERS, and INDIVIDUALS 
THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 





INFORMATION WILL BE SUPPLIED 
UPON REQUEST. 





B.Y.’S oF SAN FRANCISCO, INC. 


150 HEMLOCK STREET 





studied, tested, distributed, and SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
planted. € 


But the study of a single tree or 





that of woody ornamentals (most of 
the work done at the Arboretum is 
in this category) is not enough. If, 
as someone has said, our forests are 
our future, then some institution has 
to be in a position to run a full- 
scale, everlasting program to give us 
trees—the varieties of trees that can 








DIAMOND CROSS RANCH 


(In the Canadian Rockies) 

Log Ranch buildings comfortably furnished. 
Small cabins and large family lodges. Fully 
modern with complete baths. American plan 
—with meals in dining room or on trail. Fish- 
ing, boating, canoeing, horseback trips, danc- 
ing, etc. 

For brochure and full details, write: Mr. and 
Mrs. Darrel Beacon, DIAMOND CROSS 
RANCH, Seebe, Alberta, Canada. 















R. A. WHITFIELD MFG. CO., 





FIVE YEARS IN THE MAKING 


24 DIFFERENT MODELS OF PLANTERS 
e FIELD TESTED 


THE WHITFIELD 
CONTOUR TRANSPLANTER 


MODEL 54-BA 
The Ideal Machine for Contour Planting and Underplanting 


Gordon Rd., Rt. 2, Austell, Ga. 
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MOUNTAIN VACATION 


For You, Your Family 


Crestmont Inn calls you to a light-hearted 
vacation in the Alleghenies. Swim, boat or 
canoe in the lake. Play tennis, golf (there’s 
a new pitch & putt course), shuffleboard. 
With picnic lunch, explore woodland trails 
on foot or horseback. Read or paint in a quiet 
nook. Or just relax on one of the cool, wide 
porches and look out over fifty miles of placidly- 
beautiful hills and valleys. 

Enjoy concerts, dances, lectures planned for 
your pleasure. Golf and tennis pros available 
for your instruction. Tot and teen-age direc- 
tors keep youngsters happily occupied. 

Choose a pleasant room or one of the new 
ranch-type cottages. Savor delicious meals in 
the lakeview dining room. 

Congenial people, prompt service, an atmos- 
phere of restfulness—all make your vacation 
at Crestmont Inn a refreshing, long-remem- 


bered holiday! 
Opening June 14—Write for Folder AM 


CRESTMONT INN, Eagles Mere, Pa. 


W. T. Dickerson, President 
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COUNCIL FORESTRY TOOLS 


PLANTING & FIRE SUPPRESSION 
SWATTERS—LW-12 FIRE RAKES—BUSH HOOKS 
AXES—PLANTING BARS—SPECIAL TOOLS 


THE COUNCIL TOOL COMPANY 


Fine Edge Tools Since 1886 
Wananish, North Carolina 

















professional sighting compass of highest quality 
LEUPOLD 
CRUISER 
COMPASS 


Sturdy, precision-made weatherproof compass 
for running rough surveys, locating boundar- 
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ies, etc, Easy-to-read dial graduated to single oA" 

degrees and numbered for both azimuth and = ces fe $13.95 
quadrant readings. Dial rotates by turning reowle 205" 

slotted gear in outer case to set off magnetic je 2% 


declination. 


LEUPOLD SPORTSMAN COM- LEUPOLD FORESTER COMPASS. Sur- 
PASS. All the advantages of veyor's staff compass furnished in saddle 
eo Cruiser Compass ina smaller, leather case. Beveled straight edge is 
lighter(40z.)case for sportsmen graduated to 4” for plane table work. 
and prospectors. 134” needle. 314” needle. Ball and socket stoff 

$9.95 mounting. Model A.......... $40.00 
Model B with vertical angle scales and 
or Money Order (No C.O.D.’s) sights and 5-min. vernier...... $50.00 


LEUPOLD & STEVENS INSTRUMENTS, INC 


4445 N.E.GLISAN ST. PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


At Your Dealer or send Check 
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withstand or are at least partially 
compatible with the age of jet-pro. 
pulsion and the ages to come. 

Plant breeding and selection is a 
slow business. All too frequently 
breeders find a plant that has but a 
single valuable quality. This can 
only be transferred to another spe. 
cies or variety by gradual steps. In 
time, often a very long time, a new 
variety can be assembled that has 
such practical qualities as disease. 
resistance or an accelerated rate of 
growth. The stepped-up growth rate 
may be as much as three times the 
normal rate of the original plant. 
Think what this increased rate could 
mean to the growers of trees and the 
industries concerned with forest 
products. 

Currently the value of standing 
trees sold from privately owned 
woodlands amounts to about $1,000,- 
000 a year. The combined income 
from national forests for the fiscal 
year of 1957 was $113,323,260. And 
the value of the goods produced by 
the industries that convert trees into 
needed articles amounts annually to 
$20,000,000. 


Solely on an economic basis it 
would seem that the development of 
better trees for today, tomorrow, and 
for all time is vital. Development of 
better trees is also vital because they 
play an important role in our lives. 

If the program of the National 
Arboretum was geared only to pro- 
vide us with better trees, its existence 
would be more than justified. In 
theory the program is for this and a 
great many other phases of plant 
work, too. But lack of funds has al- 
ways prevented the institution going 
“all out” with its work, just as lack 
of funds has prevented it from being 
open to the public, except on Satur- 
days and Sundays during the azalea 
season from mid-April to mid-May. 
Visiting hours then are from 10 a. m. 
to 6 p. m. Otherwise the spot no- 
body knows can only be seen by ap- 
pointment. 

To see the National Arboretum by 
appointment only is a sad state of 
affairs. This particular federal in- 
stallation represents an investment 
of $1,700,000 (mostly for land pur- 
chases) and $151,000 (for unused 
plans and specifications). Add to this 
the amount of each year’s appropt! 
ations since the opening and you 
have a not inconsiderable sum. It 
would seem therefore a pity to liqui 
date it, for the financial loss would 
be great but a greater loss would be 
suffered by foresters, horticulturists, 
and the general public at large. 
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By ALBERT G. HALL 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT RECREATION POLICY FOR PUBLIC LANDS has been formalized in a state- 





ment that recognizes the growing demand for outdoor recreation. Issued by 

the Director, Bureau of Land Management, Edward Woozley, the statement defines 
over-all principles and sets up working guide lines for future use. "Suitable 
sites having important multiple use values which should be retained in federal 
ownership under Bureau administration," the statement says, "generally will be 
made available to state or local agencies by lease or permit. Suitable sites, 
having little importance for multiple use, ordinarily will be made available 
to state or local agencies under terms and conditions which insure their use 
for public recreation purposes, for a reasonable period as provided by law." 
The Recreation and Public Purposes Act of 1926 will serve as the main avenue 
for state and local applications for recreational use. Western Oregon's re- 
vested Oregon and California grant lands are not covered by the Recreation and 
Public Purposes Act, and do not qualify for disposal under the Taylor Grazing 
Act, but BLM has authority to provide recreational facilities on those lands. 
Similarly, a separate policy statement was necessary for Alaska public domain 
lands. The statement makes clear that the establishment of recreation areas 


for "state 


or local use and enjoyment of any attendant public recreational 


facilities and services is ordinarily the responsibility of state and local 
agencies rather than the Bureau of Land Management." 


THE WILDERNESS BILL S.1176 has been revised by the Senate Interior Committee in print 
No. 2. Senator Neuberger presented the revision to Congress and urged its 
passage during the 85th session. This revision attempts to meet the minor 


INCREA 


objections 
opposition 
which will 
use can be 
the result 


to the earlier bills, but it does not, of course, remove the 

to the basic objective — the establishment of a wilderness system 
require congressional action before eliminations or adjustments in 
effected by the administering agencies. Since the new proposal is 

of testimony received on the earlier "trial balloons," it is possible 


that the Senate Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs may report the bill 
without further extensive hearings. Chances of passage during this Congress, 
however, appear to be rather slim. 


SED FUNDS FOR WATERSHED PROTECTION AND FLOOD CONTROL work under the Department of 





Agriculture have been approved by the House, and the Senate is expected to 


accept the 
the fiscal 


proposed increases in the appropriations bill for the Department for 
year ending June 30, 1959. For watershed protection, the House 


approved $25,500,000; for flood prevention, $18,000,000. This is an increase 
over the original budgeted amounts, from $14,000,000 for watershed protection, 


and $13,200,000 for flood prevention. The Administration requested increases 
in order to accelerate action on existing projects and to start a number of 


new ones. 


A FRESH LOOK AT THE MANAGEMENT OF SMALL FORESTS with a view toward programs that will 
make the most of this potential resource will be taken by the Department of 


Agriculture this year. A series of regional meetings, inviting the attention | 


MAY, 


and thought of all interested groups will be called by the U. S. Forest Service. 
For a number of years, the Norris-Doxey Act and more recently the Forest Manage- 
ment Act have been providing federal cooperation in state activities to aid 


Small woodland owners. Over the years, the Extension Service, through its 
cooperative program with agricultural institutions in the states has been 
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WASHINGTON LOOKOUT—(Continued) 


spreading the gospel of forestry to small owners. The Soil Conservation 
Service, through its farm planning activities, has made recommendations, 
assisted landowners and has called in other agencies to help make the farm 
forest an integral part of the farm economy. Industry through its tree 
farm program, its tree farm families, and direct aid to small owners has 
contributed. Consulting foresters, rapidly growing in number, have made 
themselves available, both on a fee and a clinical basis. But still, the 
small woodland is properly identified as the Number One "problem" of American 
forestry and none of the agencies, organizations, or enterprises dealing 
with the small woodland is wholly satisfied with the progress being 

made in view of a mushrooming population. It has been estimated that only a 
small percentage of the small woodland acreage is being serviced by all 

the technical assistance that is available. 


THIS HAS GIVEN RISE TO SEVERAL QUESTIONS AND SOLUTIONS. The basic question is deter- 





mining just what is the problem; second, separating the "opportunity" from the 
"problem;" and third what to do about each — and just as importantly who and 
by whom is it to be done. Legislative indications, so far are that more 
money should be appropriated for public programs but with results of current 
efforts being not satisfactory, the proposals for spending more money to get 
more of the same have not been too appealing. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE'S PROPOSAL TO SEEK ANSWERS before jumping off on a 





legislative program is most commendable. What the meetings may point up is 
open to conjecture. Some people believe the "problem" is one of economics the 
solution of which cannot be hastened considerably in its solution; at least not 
commensurate with the cost. Others believe the solution may call for federal 
subsidies or incentives or for easy credit. Woodland owners, potential in- 
vestors in small woodlands, and foresters who are servicing or who may be 
called upon to service small woodlands should be intensely interested in par- 
ticipating in the planning. 


ROADS THROUGH FOREST LANDS have been given a new all-time record authorization in the 





FEDERAL 


action by both Senate and House to supplement the Federal Road Act. This act 
of 1916, variously amended and supplemented biennially since, establishes the 
basic authority for the federal highway system. It includes the authorizations 
for forest roads and other roads on public lands. The 1958 amendments and 
supplements, as approved by the Congress, authorize appropriations up to $33 
million annually for 1960 and 1961 for forest highways (federal-state highways 
passing through national forest areas) ; $30 million for forest development 
roads and trails (access, public use, and administrative roads) ; $18 million 
for roads in national parks; $18 million for parkways; $16 million for roads 
and trails on Indian reservations; and $3 million for roads on public domain. 
In addition, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, the Congress has 
authorized up to $35 million for forest highways, and up to $32 million for 
forest development roads and trails; current authorization, prior to passage of 
the bill was $30 million and $27 million, respectively. The bill also directs 
the U. S. Forest Service to study its long-term road development needs, and 

to report to the Congress by January 1, 1960. 


PURCHASE OF THE KLAMATH INDIAN RESERVATION or sale to private purchasers under 
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a sustained-yield covenant as proposed in the Administration's bill, appears 

to stand little chance for consummation during this session of Congress unless 
there's a miracle. The Administration's bill, S. 3051, while amended and 
approved by the Indian Affairs Subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, has, so far, failed of acceptance by the full committee. 
House committee action on the bill will be delayed until after full Senate 
action. Indications are that time and inertia, plus opposition to the Adminis- 
tration's proposal, preclude passage of the bill before Congress adjourns. 
There is a possibility, however, of last-minute amendment of the Klamath 
Termination Act to remove from the act the section under which sale of the 
assets of the tribe is authorized. In this event, it is likely that some of 
the Klamath Indians may initiate court action. In the meantime, the timber 
lands have been advertised, as provided in the law, and over 100 prospective 
purchasers have made inquiries, according to the management specialists. There 
is some question among the management specialists appointed to carry out the 
Klamath Termination Act that the property on today's market will bring the full 
realization value, estimated by a West Coast consulting firm, at $121,659,649.10. 
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Let’s Get the Job Done 
(From page 13) 


to be taken for the most part within 
the next decade or two if the desired 
results are to be accomplished by 
9000. The very substantial intensifi- 
cation of forestry required to meet 
the demands is considered much 
larger and far greater than many 
people including most experts have 
visualized. 

5) Assuming a 15 percent per cap- 
ita reduction in sawtimber consump- 
tion, “and if there could be a drastic 
switch in the consumption patterns 
{rom softwoods to hardwoods, tim- 
ber removal and growth could be 
kept in balance after 1975 even if 
there is no intensification of fores- 
try beyond recent trends.” 

6) There is a possibility that we 
may have less timber than is re- 
quired by the projected medium de- 
mand for timber. Also, prices of tim- 
ber products may rise in relation to 
competing materials. 

7) “The effects, if they occur, of 
not meeting timber demand, of 
growth deficiencies, of shortages in 
some softwood species, sizes and 
grades, and rises in relative price 
probably will not be felt very much 
until after 1975.” 

8) However, the undesirable ef- 
fects of failing to meet the timber 
demand and the rise in prices need 
not occur if sound forestry prac- 
tices are introduced on all commer- 
cial forest lands within the next few 
years. 

The summary concludes, “If the 
timber resources of the nation are to 
be reasonably abundant at the end 
of the century and if our children 
and their children are to enjoy the 
same timber abundance that we our- 
selves know, standards and sights 
must be raised. The potential of the 
land is adequate. The opportunity 
is there.” 

“Timber Resources for America’s 
Future,” a handsome 700-page vol- 
ume of carefully compiled forestry 
data covering all major phases of the 
industry, is the result of a nation- 
wide survey made by the Forest Serv- 
ice in collaboration with state fores- 
ters, other state agencies, forest in- 
dustries, and many public and pri- 
vate organizations. The report is 
the most complete appraisal of the 
umber situation ever made in this 
country. The study was begun in 
1952, with preliminary findings be- 
ing released in 1955. Last month the 
TRR was issued in final form. 

















TRAIL RIDERS OF 


THE WILDERNESS 





YOU WILL BE THRILLED.. 


With the rugged grandeur and beauty seen from high mountain trails. If you 
like horseback riding (or canoeing) seek adventure this summer in roadless 
regions where the grandeur of bold mountains vies with the beauty of alpine 


flora and sparkling lakes .. . 
streams of the wilderness . . 


swim in secluded lakes, and fish the turbulent 
- camp in alpine meadows where bold majestic 


mountains form spectacular backgrounds. 


A memorable experience awaits you on one of these expeditions: 


FLATHEAD-SUN RIVER WILDERNESS, 
MONTANA 

July | to July 12; July 12 to July 23 

$220 from Missoula, Montana 

Parties limited to 25 


QUETICO-SUPERIOR WILDERNESS, 
MINNESOTA—(Canoe Trip) 

July 14 to July 23 

$210 from Ely, Minnesota 

Party limited to 17 


WIND RIVER MOUNTAINS, BRIDGER 
WILDERNESS, WYOMING 

July 15 to July 26; August 5 to August 16 

$250 from Pinedale, Wyoming 

Parties limited to 20 


HIGH UINTAS WILDERNESS, UTAH 
July 22 to August | 

$230 from Vernal, Utah 

Party limited to 20 


SAWTOOTH WILDERNESS, IDAHO 


July 29 to August 8; August 12 to August 22 
$225 from Sun Valley, Idaho 
Parties limited to 25 


EAGLE CAP WILDERNESS, OREGON 
August 4 to August 15 

$230 from La Grande, Oregon 

Party limited to 25 


MAROON BELLS-SNOWMASS 
WILDERNESS, COLORADO 

Aug. 5 to Aug. 15; Aug. 16 to Aug. 26 

$230 from Glenwood Springs, Colorado 

Parties limited to 20 


SAN JUAN WILDERNESS, COLORADO 


Aug. 12 to Aug. 22; Aug. 25 to Sept. 4 
$230 from Durango, Colorado 
Parties limited to 25 


TETON WILDERNESS, WYOMING 
August 12 to August 23 

$250 from Moran, Wyoming 

Party limited to 25 


PECOS WILDERNESS, NEW MEXICO 
September 8 to September 19 

$225 from Santa Fe, New Mexico 

Party limited to 25 





a ride to the crest of Mt. Sterling. 





HORSEBACK TRIP IN THE GREAT SMOKIES 


Enjoy 10 wonderful days, May 2! to May 31, riding with The American Forestry Associa- 
tion in the Great Smoky Mountains National Park, North Carolina. The Cataloochee 
Ranch on Fie Top Mountain will be headquarters for seven daily rides to Sheepback 
Lookoff, Purchase Mountain, Paul's Gap, Balsam Mountain and other interesting points. 
In addition there will be a three-day pack trip from a base camp in the park, including 


Accommodations are limited to 20 riders. Make your reservations early and enjoy the 
superlative scenery, rushing waters, smoke-blue peaks and colorful blooms of laurel, 
rhododendron, azaleas and dogwood. $200 from Asheville, North Carolina. 








Write or wire for detailed information, itineraries, and reservations 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


919 Seventeenth Street, N.W. 


Washington 6, D. C. 













































Feature Photo of the Month 








Photos used on this page will be of unusual rather than 
esthetic qualities and subject matter will be restricted to 
scenes, events, objects or persons related to the use, enjoy. 
ment or unique aspects of our renewable natural resources, 
For each picture selected AMERICAN Forests will pay $10 


Photo submitted by Charles V, Mathis, Wildwood-by-the-Sea, New Jersey. 


In 1861, a young man 
living on a farm along 
highway 20 near Water 
loo, New York, hung hig 
scythe in the crotch ofa 
Balm of Gilead poplar; 
as he left to fight in the 
Civil War. The scythe 
was to remain there une 
til he returned, but he 
never did. He died off 
wounds in 1864. How 
ever, the scythe tree re 
mains as a living monu- 
ment to this lad. The 
scythe now lies em- 
bedded in the heart of 
the mammoth tree, with 
only about six inches of 
the blade being visible. 
Every Memorial Day a 
new flag is placed on 
this historic scythe tree 
with appropriate serv- 
ices to commemorate 
the event. 

When this country was 
again plunged into war 
in 1917, two young men 
living on the Scythe 
Tree Farm answered the 
call toduty. Before leav- 
ing, each hung his scythe 
on the famous tree. For- 
tunately, they returned. 
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Save more, make more with Homelite 6-22 


TRY ALL FOUR—CHOOSE THE. 
ONE THAT SUITS YOU BEST 


Cutting jobs like this picture are a prize example of the ways you save more 

| money, make more money with Homelite gear-drive 6-22. 
f The famous Homelite short-stroke, high compression engine stands up under 
the grind of bucking big trees like this. You get day-after-day dependability, with 
lower maintenance and less down time. Homelite design cuts gas consumption, 


too. You save money every day with Homelite 6-22. G horsepower 


@ worsePoweR 


And you can make more money because the 6-22 cuts fast and smooth in any 
a. Even upside down, the 6-22 delivers full 6 horsepower. Lets you buck a 
20” log in 18 seconds, fell trees up to 7 feet in diameter. New intake valve, dia- 
phragm carburetor and positive-action fuel pump give you speed and power in 
any cutting position. 

The light, precision-balanced weight (only 22 pounds*) means less strain on both 
_ and operator. It’s easy to carry in any terrain. Easy to handle in any cut. 
Find out for yourself! Have a free demonstration of the Homelite 6-22 at your 
nearest Homelite dealer and see how it cuts 5% faster than any gear-drive chain 
SaW In its horsepower class. Do it today. 


As little as $4.87 Weekly 


big 
sane }JOMELITE 
Homelite’s quick, easy finance u 
Lat 
i 


Plan lets you buy now, pay in 
small weekly installments out 


A DIVISION OF TEXTRON INC. 


Model 4-20, cuts’ 


trees up to 4 feet in i) 
diameter. 4 horsepower, W 
20* pounds. Rugged ANN 


geor drive gives you 
consistent, dependable ! 
performance 


G worserower 


Model G-22, most 
versatile gear-drive 
chain saw. 6 horsepower, 
22* pounds. Cuts trees 
up to 7 feet in diameter, 
choice of straight blade 


Model EZ-G, faost- 
est-cutting direct drive 
chain saw. 6 horse- 
power, 19° pounds. 
Fells trees up to 5 feet 
in diameter. Powerful, 


slight weight, precision- 


built. 


‘FD WORSEPOWER 
Model 7-29, most 


powerful one-man chain 
saw you can own. 7 
horsepower, 29° pounds, 
belt drive. Fells trees up 
to 10 feet in diameter. 


and plunge cut bow, 4 . 


brush cutting and clear- DSS ‘ai 
ing attachments. 


4205 RIVERDALE AVE., PORT CHESTER, NEW YORK 
Canadian Distributors: Terry Machinery Co., Ltd. 


your new Homelite chain saw. Less bor and chain. 





of the money you earn with | 








HOW IT WORKS! Mounted on a C-frame to form 
a 28-degree angle with the front of this Cat D7 Trac- 
tor, the Rome K-G Blade has a stinger on its left end 
that projects about 30 inches beyond the cutting 
blade itself. The stinger and cutting edge are made 
of armor plate and are extremely sharp. Small trees 
can be sheared at a single pass. Clearing larger trees, 


“\ 


Haens’s a tool that’s winning fast acceptance for 
low-cost forest site preparation. It’s a Cat Diesel 
Tractor equipped with Rome K-G Blade. The D7, 
owned by the West Virginia Pulp and Paper Co., is 
clearing a hardwood area near Summerville, S. C. 
The cut-over area is left until ready to burn, then 
planted with 700 trees to an acre with an 8’ x 8’ 
spacing. R. E. Haynes, Woodlands Division Man- 
“We think it is the best tool we have 
found—a more effective way of getting the job done 
in this type of clearing.” 


ager, Says: 


This type of clearing is tough work, and the D7 
is ruggedly built to stand up under it. For example, 
the heavy-duty frame and steering clutch case unit 
is made of fabricated steel. The track shoes, hardened 
by a special process, outwear ordinary shoes. The oil 
clutch, an exclusive Caterpillar development, gives 
up to 1,500 hours without adjustment. And the sturdy 
128 flywheel HP engine operates on low-cost fuel 


without fouling. Because of these and other heavy- 
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the D7 hits the trunks with the stinger at a height 
of 3 to 5 feet above ground level. The stinger pierces 
and weakens the trunks, making it possible to push 
the trees over easily. Stump tops are sheared at 
ground level, often in one pass. Standing live oaks, 
with trunk diameters of 81 inches and up, have been 
cleared by a Cat Diesel Tractor with K-G Blade. 
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duty features, the D7 can deliver more work at lower 
cost with less down time than any machine in its 
power range! 


For facts and figures about Cat Diesel Tractors 
on site preparation, see your Caterpillar Dealer. 
Taken from an actual job study, these facts provide 
a clear comparison of the effectiveness of different 
machines and methods on tree and stump shearing, 
raking and windrowing, chaining, stump treatment 
and harrowing. Your Caterpillar Dealer will be glad 
to show them to you. He’ll demonstrate, too. Call 
him today! 


Peoria, Illinois, U.S.A. 


CATERPILLAR 


Caterpillar and Cat are Registered Trademarks of Caterpillar Tractor Co 


Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
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